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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Charles B. Warren, who did not 
become U. S. Attorney General (Time, 
Mar. 23, 30, Casrnet), lunched with 
the President. 

@ = Publisher Hearst, in Washington 
to inspect his newspaper, lunched with 
the President. 

@ Fifty-four cases of smallpox, with 
19 deaths, having been reported for 
Washington, D. C. (see ScreNcE), the 
President and White House employes 
were vaccinated, 

@ The President received at the 
White House nearly 500 secretaries of 
Automobile Associations, addressed 
them on their traffic problems: “They 
have to do with the elementals of social 
organization. They concern vital phases 
of community welfare and progress. 
The physical configuration of our cities, 
the direction of the mighty currents of 
the Nation’s commerce, the continent 
wide distribution of population and in- 
dustry—these are all included among 
the problems with which you gentlemen 
are dealing.” 

@ It was confidently predicted that 
the next minister to Finland would be 
John B. Stetson Jr., son of the original 
famed hatter; the next to Albania, 
Charles C. Hart, publisher of the 
Portland Oregonian and other Western 
newspapers. 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 


President Coolidge, Louis Marshall, 
Rabbi Julius Loeb, Dr. Abram Simon, 
Bishop James E. Freeman and others 
spoke at the cornerstone exercises of 
the Jewish Community Centre, Wash- 
ington, he ae 

The President recounted “scraps of 
territorial history” because “unless we 
keep them in mind we shall not at all 
comprehend. ” He used one quota- 
tion: “I remember to have read some- 
where, I think in the writings of the 
historian Lecky*, the observation that 


> 
_ * William Edward Hartpole Lecky was born 
in Ireland, 1838, and died in London, 1903. 
He was one of the first great historians to 
show the connection between the American 
Revolution and of Great Britain’s century-old 
struggle for popular governmert 





‘Hebraic mortar cemented the founda- 
tions of American democracy.’ ” 

He asserted: “The Jewish faith is 
predominantly the faith of liberty.” 
He listed “some among the merchants 
who unhesitatingly signed the non- 
importation resolution of 1765: Isaac 
Moses, Benjamin Levy, Samson Levy, 
David Franks, Joseph Jacobs, Hayman 
Levy Jr., Matthias Bush, Michael 
Gratz, Bernard Gratz, Isaac Franks, 
Moses Mordecai, Benjamin Jacobs, 
Samuel Lyon and Manuel Mordecai 
Noah.” 

He recalled the “romance in the story 
of Haym Salomon, Polish Jew finan- 
cier of the Revolution. Born in Po- 
land, he was made prisoner by the 
British forces in New York, and when 
he escaped set up in business in Phila- 
delphia. He negotiated for Robert 
Morris all the loans raised in France 
and Holland, pledged his personal faith 
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and fortune for enormous amounts, 
and personally advanced large sums to 
such men as James Madison, Thomas 
Jefferson, Baron Steuben, General St. 
Clair and many other patriot leaders, 
who testified that without his aid they 
could not have carried on in the cause.’ 


THE CABINET 


Administrators 


Since the inauguration of President 
Coolidge, this has been noted: Cabinet 
members emerge from the council cham- 
ber singly, not as a group. Significance 
attached to this phenomenon as follows: 

1) The President spends only a few 
minutes in Cabinet meetings, retires to 
his study. 

2) There he consults with individual 
members of the Cabinet in order of 
rank.* 

3) The President is inclined to relieve 
the Cabinet of group responsibility and 
to consider each Secretary as an admin- 
istrator responsible to the President for 
his own department only. 


Department of Justice 


James Montgomery Beck, 63, officer 
of the Legion of Honor, Commander of 
the Order of the Crown (Belgium), 
corresponding Member of La Société de 
Gens de Lettres, resigned from the post 
of Solicitor General} of the U.S. which 
he had held since July 1, 1921. Previous 
to that he had been head of Beck, Craw- 
ford & Harris, Manhattan law firm. 
Before that he had been 14 years a 
member of Shearman & Sterling, one of 
the most powerful law firms in the his- 
tory of Manhattan. Previously he had 
been Assistant Attorney General of the 
U. S. (1900-03) and a District At- 
torney in his home state, Pennsylvania. 

On Apr. 15, he wrote a letter: 

Dear Mr. President: 
Next month I shall have completed 41 years 


in the practice of my profession, of which 15 

*Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Agri 
culture, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
Labor. 

+The office in the Department of Justice 
next in rank to the Attorney Generalship and 
charged with the duty of handling most of 
the Government cases before the Supreme 
Court (Time, Apr, 20). 
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have been given to the service of the Gov- 
ernment in the Department of Justice. 

During the last four years, it has been my 
great privilege to be the Solicitor General of 
the United States. ... I have had charge for 
the Government of 983 cases in the Supreme 
Court during the last four years and have, at 
times, through force of circumstances, pe! 
formed the double duty of Acting Attorney 
General and Solicitor General The work 
has meant a very great strain to my eye- 
sight, which has never been of the best 

l am writing to tender my resignation as 
Solicitor General of the United States. : 

(Signed) JAMES M. Beck. 


To this the President replied, in part, 
last week: 
With every wish for your enjoyment of 


happiness, health and prosperity through a 


long future of like usefulness, | remain, 
Most sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


On the day following the receipt of 
this letter, Mr. Beck addressed the live 
O'Clock Dinner Club in Philadelphia, 
city of his nativity. Without rancor he 
spoke of his life: 

“But it is true that tonight I feel that 
I have not begun to climb as high as | 
have aspired and, as the shadows length 

never shall. Like most 
find the biggest fish* got 


en, I fear | 
fishermen, I 
away. 
“There have been times when oppor 
tunity was mine. When the Armstrong 
committee was organized to conduct thx 
insurance investigation, | was offered 
the post of chief counsel to it. But | 
represented the Mutual Life and I felt I 
could not accept. Mr. Hughes accepted 
and he became Secretary of State. 
“When Mr. Bonaparte, as Attorney 
General, wanted me to prosecute the 
Standard Oil Company, | was a member 
of a law firm of which Mr. Rogers was 
I did not accept 
Kellogg became 


a client. 
“Mr. 

State. 
“Then I was offered strong 


Secretary ol 


support 
as a candidate for Governor of New 
York in opposition to Mr. Whitman [in 
1912]. I pondered the matter and then 
called upon Colonel Roosevelt, of who 
I was a close friend. He expressed thi 
fear that I could not beat Whitman be- 
cause the organization was back of him, 
and he told me he thought he would be 
elected President of the United States 
and said to me: ‘I shall want you to 
be my Secretary of State.’’ 


Something Said 

Alanson B. Houghton was Ambassa- 
dor to Germany three years—and, by his 
own confession, made one public speech. 
Last week, in London, he attended th« 
Pilgrims’ dinner, which he described as 
“the routine whereby an American Am- 
bassador takes office.” 

Present were the Duke of York, thx 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Premier, 
a host of England’s great ones. Mr. 

* Other fish he did not mention: London 
Embassy, Berlin Embassy, Attorney 
ship of the U. S., Associate Justiceshiv of the 
Supreme Court, 


et: ral 
Veneral 





Houghton surprised them all by refus- 
ing to “dig up” again the hardy plant 
of Anglo-American friendship which 
flourish if it “be spared the 
winds of after-dinner ora- 
tory. You will not expect me to 
refer to ‘hands : 
even to “the language of Shakespeare, 
which neither of us uses.” 

He then surprised them and Europe 
and the U. S. by bluntly stating: “The 
full measure of American helpfulness 
can be obtained only when the Amer- 
assured . . . that the 


would 
scorching 


across the sea,” or 


ican people are 
time for peaceful upbuilding has come.” 
If confusion continues, “then, I fear 
that these helpful processes which are 
ow in motion must inevitably cease.” 

It was the first important statement 
if U. S. foreign policy since Mr. Kel- 
logg took office as Secretary of State. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Retrospect 


Agreement prevailed that the success- 
ful landing of marines on the North 
coast of Oahu, Hawaii (Time, May 
4), signified a victory for the attacking 
Blue fleet over the defending Black 
garrison. 

There was, as always, one freak re- 
port. This would have it that the land- 
ing was permitted by te defense as 
part of its strategy and that, immedi- 
ately after the landing, the Black air 
craft annihilated the attacking fleet. 
But after one startling headline in such 
eminent papers as the Boston Transcript 
and The New York World, this freak 
was withdrawn from public view, with- 
out apology. 

Thereafter, daily, for five days, 800 
Army and Navy officers attended the 
“critique,” listened to the senior war- 
riors’ expositions of every move of the 


twelve-hour battle. 

The general conclusions were aS eCxX 
pected : 

1) The present garrison and ordi- 
nance of Hawaii is alone insufficient to 
repel a mighty naval invasion; but 


2) No such inva 


sion is likely to be 
U. S. fleet is put 
enemy ; and 


attempted until the 

out of action by the 
3) Aircraft are useful—exactly how 

knows. 

officers and men 

entertained by the Gov 

Islands. 


from th« 


useful no one 
Meanwhile, 


1 


right royally 
l 


were 
ernor and populace of the 
“Gratification was derived 
good behavior of the shoring sailors.” 

he Japanese naval tanker H1yatoma 
has these several years carried oil from 
California to Yokohama. She trailed 
the U. S. fleet from San Pedro to San 
Francisco. She put out from San 
Francisco on the day the fleet sailed, 
was several times sighted on the flank 
of the battleship division commanded 














by Admiral Pratt, entered Honolulu as 
the battle began, docked at Pier 7 near 
Admiral Coontz’s umpire flagship. On 
several occasions, her officers paid their 
respects to the U. S. commanders. She 
went cheerfully on to the sunrise. 


In Japan, a bomb was set. Two news- 
papers of good standing—the Chugai 


Shogyo (controlled by Mitsui inter- 
ests) and the Tokyo Kohumin—com- 
mented. Said the first: “[Increased] 


fortification of Hawaii may justly be 
taken as an indication of the Americans’ 
ill will toward Japan.” Said the second: 
“Our nationals now realize that the dis- 
armament conference at Washington 
was a secret plot between the two 
groups of the Anglo-Saxons to weaken 
the fighting strength of the Japanese 
Navy. Hawaii would afford a splendid 
base for American naval operations, as 
Singapore would for the English.” 

There however, no detonation 
in Japan. 


PROHIBITION 


’ ’ © 
Search, Smell, Seizure 

When, in the course of human events, 
next, distance 


was, 


one age yields to the 
enchantment to bygone scenery. 
Volstead is no longer a con- 
He belongs to the 


lends 
Andrew J. 
temporary symbol. 
past. 

Out of the heart of the Nation, out 
of Indiana has arisen a new and lustier 
His name is Wright. 

Last week, the Wright Prohibition 
Law went into effect in 


figure, 


enforcement 
Indiana. Thousands violated it; 
were arrested; hundreds were about to 
be arrested. The Wright Law for In- 
diana o*ertops the Volstead Act for the 
U. S. in the following chief particulars: 

1) It is a crime to possess liquor. 
This does away with the “rich man’s” 
excuse that his is “pre-War stuff.” 

2) It is a crime to advertise any 
formula, ingredient, apparatus for the 


scores 


making of liquor. 


3) A container which smells of liquor 
is sufficient evidence to incriminate a 
man on the charge of having possessed 
liquor. This does away with the ruse 
of emptying liquor into a sink when a 
policeman raps on the door. 

4) Apparently, officers may enter and 
house without a war- 


with con- 


man’s 
rant. Is so, this does away 
ventional Anglo-Saxon red tape. 

Most of these crimes incur a fine of 
$100 to $500 and from one to six 
months in jail. Transporting liquor by 
vehicle can cost up to $1,000 and two 
incarceration. In nearly all 
offense is costlier. 


search a 


years 
cases the second 


Purchasing liquor is as criminal as sell- 


ing it. 


The Christian Science Monitor, ar- 
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dent dry, was informed that “the new 
line of attack will make Indiana really 
dry.” 

The New York Times, moderate, 
pointed out that the Wright Law did 
not go far enough: “It makes the mis- 
take of not forbidding fermentation.” 


RADICALS 


Try Again 

Two years ago, the leaders of the 
U. S. Socialist * Party met, decided 
to found a propaganda weekly (Timer, 
May 28, 1923). “There is a reac- 
tion to reaction,” then declared Eu- 
gene V. Debs, their five-times candi- 
date for President. The weekly is 
not yet. 

Last week, in Manhattan, far from 
Broadway, the Socialists celebrated 
once more. Nearly all the veterans 
of the cause were there: Victor L. 
Berger, Socialist U. S. Congressman 
from Milwaukee; Morris Hillquit, 
suave and literary lawyer of Man- 
hattan; James H. Maurer, labor ora- 
tor of Pennsylvania; onetime (1915 
19; 1921-23) U. S. Congressman 
Meyer London of Manhattan; Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, President of the 
Women’s Political Union; and, his 
grin framed with scars of battle, one- 
time convict Debs. Fourteen hundred 
nearly 1,000 at the 
crowded doors yelled, clapped, bel 
lowed when the hero took his seat. 

Again, publication of a Socialist 
weekly, The American Appeal was an 
nounced for Jan. 1, 1926, under the 
editorship of Mr. Debs. The pub 
lishers of the Jewish Daily Forward 
would, it was said, donate $15,000. 
A gift of $500 had already been re 
ceived from the International Neck 
wear Workers and the International 
Pocketbook Workers. A drive would 
begin at once for 100,000 yearly sub- 
scriptions of $1. 

Mr. Debs rose to accept: 


diners and 


“After ten years of agony and 
travail, in which it was tested in ev- 
ery fibre of its being, the Socialist 
Party has emerged triumphant. We 
are here tonight to rebuild the organi 
zation dedicated to the international 
struggle of the workers. 

“It is a great task, it is the cause of 
the toiling and producing millions. We 
are still in the minority. Our cause is 
still unpopular, for it opposes the estab 
lished order of things and expresses 
ideas which are in advance of the times. 
Nevertheless, we will sweep into power 
and establish democracy on a_world- 
wide basis.” 

Later, Mr. Debs repaired to Madison 

*Not to be confused with the Communists. 


Broadly, Socialists advocate a constitutional 
revoluticn, 








Square Garden where 15,000 vociferous 
admirers packed the hall and 10,000 
tried vainly to force an entrance. After 
a long castigation of the capitalistic 


© Paul Thompson 
E. V. Ders 


“Aften ten years of agon: 


war system, he concluded with rosy pic- 
tures of the day when “the working 
class shall be the ruling class and the 


only class !” 


SHIPPING 


Going, Gone 


Contract for sale of five President 
vessels (Time, Apr. 13) for $1,000,000 
cash and $5,250,000 in instalments over 
ten years, was executed by the U, S. 
Shipping Board and the Dollar Steam 
ship Line. As the ships arrive in San 
Francisco on their return voyages from 
the Orient, they will be delivered to 
their new masters. 


Revival 

Once, Mark Hanna failed. Mid 
lander though he was, he did not get 
his ship subsidy bill past the bomb 
proof dugouts of Midland Congress 
men. 

He was not the first to try, nor the 
last. In 1922, a subsidy bill was pre- 
sented to an extra session of Con- 
gress by President Harding in per 
son. Talk killed it in the Senate. 

This spring, Captain Robbie Dol- 
lar’s son crossed the continent to 
Washington, bought from the U. S. 
the only Shipping Board passenger 
ships trading with the Orient which 











the Dollars did not already run 
(Time, Apr. 13, 27). Unintentionally, 
he set tongues to work again on the 
hoary question: “Subsidize?” 

First Tongue. Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing reminded a radio audience that 
a subsidy would increase the U. S. 
merchant marine, a consummation 
patriotically to be desired. He of- 
fered no specific. 

Second Tongue. Last week, the 
President said “Ah,” or 
that effect, anonymously. 

Third Tongue. There were three 
things which moved “T. V.. O'C.” 
(Mr. O’Connor? Chairman of the 
Shipping Board) to utterance. First, 
the half-unpropped prestige of the 
Shipping Board had been jolted by 
the dispute over the sale of five ves- 


words to 


sels to the Dollars. Second, a group 
of professional tonnage-lords was 
meeting in private in Manhattan (see 
below). Third, the country, having 
few other matters of immediate im- 
portance to consider, might lend an 
ear to his troubles—a monster ar 
mada of idie ships. So T. V. O’C. 
spoke. His plan: The 1 
should pay a bonus of $20 per month 


J. S. Treasury 


to every American who works on a 
ship which is bought by a U. S. firm 
from the Government and which i 
used in foreign trade. His argu 
ments: 

1) This would induce U. S. firms 
to purchase most of the 600 idle 
Government ships. 

2) This would build up a merchant 
marine reserve, useful in war. 

3) It would cost the U. S. at most 
$6,000,000, whereas the present an- 
nual deficit of the Government ship 
ping business is about $28,000,000. 

Dis-chorus. A tower of Babel type 
was quickly erected on the editorial 
pages of the Nation’s newspapers. 
Editorializers who had learned to 
say “Yes,” said “Yes” again, flew 
the eagle proudly over the waters of 
the earth, pointed the finger of scorn 
at all who opposed the aggrandize- 
ment of U. S. shipping, dubbed them 
“Little 

Those who had learned to say “No” 
repeated it, laughed at rhetoric, ar- 


Americans.” 


gued back: 
1) Mr. 
merely a new name for an old plan 
known as “subsidy.” 
2) Mr. O’Connor’s plan is nebu- 
lous. What would happen to U. S. 
J. S. ships not bought from 


O’Connor’s “bonus” is 


crews on | 
the Shipping Board? In the case of 
a mixed crew, how conciliate the 
non-bonused? What an enormous 
bookkeeping expense! etc., ete. 

3) Business and the Navy should 
not be mixed; as a business proposi- 
tion, there is no more reason for 
subsidizing shipping than farming— 


































































all the old arguments. If U.S. tirms 
cannot compete with foreign, they 
had better quit. 

Fifth Tongue. The President let it 
be known that he doubted whether 
Mr. O’Connor’s proposed bonus or 
subsidy bill would be acceptable to 
the next Congress unless strongly 
advocated by naval experts as pre- 
paredness. 

Sixth Tongue. Emerged one of the 
professionals from the ship owners’ 
meeting, declared that Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s $20 would not enable U. S. 
firms to compete with other nations 
except Great Britain; would perpet- 
1ate the existing difference between 
wages paid on  Government-built 
boats and those paid on other U. S. 


boats. 


WOMEN 
A Mother 


On Jan. 21, Miriam A. Ferguson, 
Governess of Texas, assumed office; 
since then, she has pardoned 353 con- 
victs. Official figures for total number 
of convicts now incarcerated in Texas * 
were not available, but to local observ- 
ers 353 pardons seemed to be an ex- 
traordinarily large percentage of the 
probable total. They criticized the 
Governess. She replied that many of the 





pardoned convicts were about to die 
from incurable diseases. 

She also added that furloughs would 
be freely granted, for “no dying 
mother shall ever plead in vain for a 
chance to see again the wayward, un- 
fortunate son before death shall claim 
her into eternity.” 

She concluded her statement: “Yes, 
I am going to continue it, no matter 
who kicks or howls. Rave on, ye 
critics, if you think you can explain 
your actions to your God.” 


Meeting 

Since 1888, when the International 
Council of Women was founded in 
Washington by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony, quinquennials 
have been held at Rome, London, Ber- 
lin, Toronto, Christiania. At the latter 
capital, in 1920, the sessions were held 
in the Norwegian Parliament buildings 
and delegates were received by King 
Haakon and Queen Maud. 

Last week, the sixth quinquennial 
convened at Washington, D.C., to meet 
in session until May 14. Delegates 
from dozens of countries registered. 
The President and Mrs. Coolidge, the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Kellogg, 

*The Census figures for July, 1922, give 


the number of Federal and state prisoners in 
Texas as 3,626, of which 353 is almost 10%. 
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© Wide World 
Tue MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 


Mind your own business! 


other Cabinet and Embassy ladies did 
the honors. Distinguished women, with 
and without LL.D.’s, were to be seen at 
every iunction. Two white-haired ma- 
trons were conspicuous by reason of 
their official positions and the eminence 
of their services to womankind. 

Ishbel Marchioness of Aberdeen 
and Temair. One of the noted phil- 
anthropists of Great Britain, Lady 
Aberdeen has shared her husband's 
pleasant duties as Governor General of 
Canada and his exacting labors as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He is senior 
peer of Scotland. She, Ishbel Maria 
Majoribanks Gordon, is the mother of 
two sons and one daughter. Her life 
has been spent in good works, notably 
in services for Canadian women. She 
belongs to many clubs, such as the On- 
ward and Upward Association, the Na- 
tional Health Association of Ireland. 
Lady Aberdeen has been President of 
the International Council of Women 
from 1893 to 1899, and was elected 
again in 1904 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore is a trustee 
of Vassar (from which college she was 
eraduated in 1873), and one of the best- 
known clubwomen in the U. S. In 1924, 
she went to Lima, Peru, as a U. S. dele- 
gate tothe Pan-American Scientific 
Congress. As wife of the President of 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, she has visited throughout the 
world. Her home is in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Moore is chief hostess on this 
occasion. 

Advance publicity for the Interna- 
tional Council of Women was supplied 
by alarmed women of Washington, one 
of whom described herself as Mrs. 
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Noble Newport Potts, President of the 
National Patriotic Council. She sent 
Mrs. Moore a 1,000-word letter desiring 
categorical replies to such questions as 
“Will your conference . . . fail to 
open any session with prayer?” “Will 
your conference . . . permit to be dis- 
tributed ultra-pacifistic literature 
including the horrible ‘slacker’s oath’ 
wherein spineless young men promise 
never to fight for their country .. . 
and soulless women agree never to sew 
a bandage. .7” Were any persons 
listed in one R. M. Whitney’s book 
Reds in America to speak? If so, who? 

Throughout was the covert threat 
that if Mrs. Moore’s replies were un- 
satisfactory, Mrs. Potts would advise 
the clients of the National Patriotic 
Council to refrain from attending Mrs. 
Moore's meetings. 

The official reply: “We will conduct 
our meetings just as if we were in 
France, England or in airplanes.” And 
Lady Aberdeen suggested the alarmed 
ladies “should mind their own busi- 


ness.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Demimillionairism 


Annoyed by reports that he had be- 
come a millionaire through his connec- 
tion with the real-estate development of 
Florida, William J. Bryan announced 
that his Florida profits would not ex 
ceed $500,000. 

Extracts from his letter to a Florida 
editor : 

“Political enemies continue to search 
for something to condemn, which would 
indicate that their search of more than 
30 years is still unrewarded. 

“There never has been a year since 
my first nomination in which I could 
not have made a million had I taken 
the side of privilege and favoritism. I 
preferred to make money more slowly 
by lecturing and have accumulated all 
I need. 

“T have sold nearly all my property, 
including my first home here, Villa 
Serena, except the new and less val- 
uable home into which we moved last 
fall. When the remainder of my 
property is turned into interest-bearing 
securities, I can reasonably expect to 
have, for the first time in my life, an 
income sufficient for the needs of Mrs. 
Bryan and myself, even when I am no 
longer able to add to that income by 
literary work. 

“When we moved from Nebraska, 
we gave our home, valued by us at 
$50,000 and by those who received it 
at more than $75,000, to the Methodist * 
Church for a hospital. The value of 
that gift alone was more than one- 
tenth of all the profits I ever have re- 


“Mr. Bryan is a Presbyterian, a Funda- 
mentalist. 
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ceived from real estate.” 

Mr. Bryan had nothing to say as to 
income derived from his lectures paid 
for by other realtors. 

’ 

Speeches 

May days, bright days, talk days and 

lengthening evenings, were ceremoniously 


© Pau! Thompson 
Hersert S. HApiey 
The Law makes many misses— 


welcomed by many a speech. Some sub 
jects : 

Dawes’ Senate-Reform. Democratic 
Senator Pat Harrison led off with a 
story: “It is said that once a fly lit 
upon the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Crawling one of the seamlike 
connections, he flew away to tell the 
other flies that he had discovered a ter- 
rible defect in this, the greatest work 
of Sir Christopher Wren. I commend 
this story to General Dawes.” 

Republican Senator Fess of Ohio ob- 
jected to the Dawes plan for Senate 
reform because it might increase the 
amount of hasty legislation, but said he 
would favor a rule requiring a Senator 
to “stick to his subject.” Republican 
Senator Moses flatly stated: “The Sen- 
ate will not revise its rules.” 

Naval Policy. Rear Admiral Will- 
iam S. Sims, retired, told the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia that the Navy De- 
partment “has adopted no policy for the 
command of the air” and still under- 
rates the importance of submarines. 

The Law. Before the American 
Law Institute at Washington, Herbert 
S. Hadley, onetime (1909-13) Governor 
of Missouri, now Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, made two 
points : 

1) Business men should not run out 


across 


of the country to avoid court subpenas. 
(He was understood to refer to Messrs. 
Blackmer, O'Neil, Osler ct alii who 
were not in the U. S. when they were 
wanted at the Mammoth Oil Co. trial.) 
“T regard a fugitive from [court] serv- 
ice as second only to a fugitive from 
justice.” (Applause. ) 

2) Speaking as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Criminal Law: “My conclu- 
sion is that in not more than one case 
out of ten is the commission of a major 
crime in the United States followed by 
an adequate punishment of the criminal. 
Of cases which go to prosecution, not 
more than 25 or 30% result in adequate 
punishment, and of those which go be- 
fore juries, not 50%.” 

Peace. In Manhattan, Sir Esmé 
Howard, British Ambassador to the 
UL. S., concluded a speech on the Battle 
of Yorktown: “Thank God, all feeling 
of bitterness is forever past between 
us.” In Pittsburgh, before the Carnegie 
Institute, Attorney General Sargent be- 
gan: “The desire for peace must grow 
from within.” Charles E. Hughes, 
about to return to Bermuda, was clam- 
orously hailed by the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “the greatest states- 
man in the world.” Speaking of the 
U. S. abroad he said: “It would be un- 
fortunate, indeed, if American capital 
stood aloof.” 

Prohibition. Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, President Emeritus of Yale, 
emerged from his retreat to sling a 
stone at the Volstead Act: “The great 
difficulty is that it comes as a marked 
infringement of liberty and at the time 
when personal liberty is in danger. 
\We must take account of where we 
stand or we shall go down as other na- 
tions have gone down.” He reminded 
the country of two earlier laws which 
had been allowed to die—the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850, the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

Tariff. Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis at the annual convention of 
the Glass Container Association of 
America at Atlantic City regretted that, 
despite a 55% tariff on glass utensils, 
$22,017 more worth of glassware was 
imported in 1924 than in 1923. He con- 
cluded: “We are determined to keep 
American labor employed at a wage 
which will enable it to maintain the 
high standard of living upon which 
American prosperity is based.” 

The World. For the 34th succes- 
sive time, Chauncey M. Depew cele- 
brated his birthday at the Montauk 
Club, Brooklyn, Said he: “I have 
come to the conclusion, after a long ex- 
perience and many large observations 
with mature judgment, properly based, 
and properly buttressed, that the only 
sure guides to success are character, 
health and happiness.” 


General 


In Baguio, the Philippines, 
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Kmilio Aguinaido, prize captive of 
1901, made a speech in praise of Gov- 
ernor General Leonard Wood and the 
U. S. flag. He added: “When the time 
comes, the United States will grant you 
[the Philippines] freedom, but that time 
has not come yet.” 


Miscellaneous Mention 


Vic Donahey, Methodist father of 
ten, Governor of Ohio, who shared 
with Governor Smith of New York 
the distinction of having weathered the 
Republican gale of 1924 (Time, Nov. 
17), last week vetoed a bill which would 
have compelled all public school teach- 
ers to read ten verses of Scripture to 
the pupils day, and all 
pupils above the fourth grade to mem- 
orize the Ten Commandments. The 
veto message referred to “the founders 
of our country.” 


every school 


Following Delaware's enthusiastic re- 
tention of her whipping posts (TIME, 
Apr. 6) a bill was introduced into the 
Michigan Legislature authorizing ten 
lashes a year for five years on all males 
convicted of murder and robbery while 
armed. Last week, it passed the Senate. 


Through diplomatic channels, Pas- 
qua'e Lucarilli of Italy made claim for 
3,000 lire to cover funeral expenses of 
his brother, Julius, late of the A. E. F. 


© Paul Thompson 
Artuur T. Hapiry 
—and one mistake 


Comptroller General McCarl notified 
the Italian Embassy, last week, that he 
would allow only 120 lire (about $5.00), 
the cost of the gravedigger. The bai- 
ance—for religious services—is net, he 
said, “reimbursable.” 
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Among the “Rebels” 
moaned, whistles 
The Repulse carried the Prince of Wales 
into Table Bay at Cape Town. A dens 
blanket of fog hid the land from view, 
but, as the Prince subsequently fou 
than 200,000 cheering pec ple . 
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Boers‘and British, were behind it. 
The Prince was received by the Gov- 
Athlone, his 


Hertzog 





General and Lady 
uncle and aunt,* by P 
and his Ministers and a vast concourse 


of the distinguished, of which the most 
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outstanding was ex-Premier General 
Jan Smuts (True, Apr. 27). As he 
drove through the city, flags were waved, 
flowers thrown, white, black and yellow 
people cheered in a strange assortment 
children Many 
traveled 
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hundreds of miles to be present at th 
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the Boer wvc/dt farmers, some even hail 
ing from the Orange Free State, that 





alleged home of South African repub 
licanism. 
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Present at that 
the more curious 


vited him to dinner. 
| some of 


Boer die-hards, whose re 


inner were 
of the true 
publican sentiments had often resounded 
in both houses of the Legislature. 
Ge Prime Minister, 
ning to the Prince, said: 
welcomed in the lonely 
plains of the Free State, on the high 
veldt of the Transvaal and in solitary 
llages with the same warmth as here.’ 
A toast to the Prince’s health and 
prosperity was drunk and followed by 
Boer and British cheers, and the singing 
of God Save the Prince of Wales. 
General Smuts, 
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the course 
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Prince, in 
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After this, the parliamentarians could 
» longer contain themselves. Leaving 
their places they crowded about the 
Prince, cheering, clapping, vociferousl) 


Apparent the 
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Budget-time 





London was wrapped in the dark 
ess of night \ casual pedestrian, 
had he chanced to pass the Hous 
f Commons, would probably have 
topped to admire its solemn dis 
ty. His eye would have strayed up 
rd, climbed the tower on whi 
ts “Big Ben” and would have seen 
the light which shines above go out 
the ign that a session had just 
ended. Not many minutes earlier, a 
iry man had risen from the Trea: 
u to make his way—some 
\ indred yards—to his downy 
bed. . . . Winston Leonard Spen 
cer Churchill, Chancellor of the |] 
chequer, had been battling for hi 


maiden budget. 

\ few days previously, the Hous: 
having gone into Committee of Ways 
and Chancellor had 
mounted the Bench to ex 


Means, the 
Treasury 


pound to “his honorable friends” and 
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to “the honorable gentlemen of the 


eight CX- 
country and 


including 
and to the 
deep-laid 


Opposition,” 
Chancellors * 
the world his 
raising this fiscal year’s revenues 
(Apr. 1, 1925, to Mar. 31, 1926). 
Unlike the U. S. Budget which is 
primarily an estimate of expenditure, 


plans for 


the British budget is just the reverse 

a revenue bill, or more properly a 
series of bills. 

The expenses voted or 
tioned by Acts of Parliament before 
the Chancellor presents his budget to 
the House.+ The Chancellor, in the 
course of his budget speech, reviews 
the financial situation of the Nation, 
(by bills) new, or 
amends old, legislation to 


revenue 


are Sance- 


proposes separate 


raise rev- 





makes important announce- 


Government fiscal policy, 


enue, 
mects on 
presents a provisional balance sheet 
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their knowing 
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cry, a battle of words and of politics. 
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reduced the estimates?” Or, if the 
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is poorly distributed so that it 
the Nation’s back, the ery is: “Why 
o clumsy? Why such favoritism?” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


galls 


for the 
is supposed to be a sort of magician, 
conjuring painless taxation to meet 
the Nation’s him 


budget-time is the great 
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illeries were Reginald 
Lord Oxford and Asquith 
n) 
estimates (which are 
really authorizations), the House from time 
» time passes appropriation bills as fin incial 
needs may require, and even afterward exer- 
cises control over the Government’s account at 
he Bank of England through which all disburse 
This is done through the 


\fter passing the 


ments are made, 


Comptroller and Auditor General (Sir Mal 
colm G. Ramsay), a permanent Civil Service 
official who cannot be removed except by the 
King on petition of both Houses of Parita 
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of the Comptroller General of the U. S.), he 
can veto any disbursement which he does not 
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year. So Mr. Churchill arrived at 
the annual Armageddon. 

Thus did he marshal his battalions : 

Gold Standard. The Chancellor 
announced most _ significantly that 
Great Britain was henceforth on a 
gold basis. He explained with metic- 
ulous care this did not mean the 
adoption of a gold coinage, but for 
the present a return “to the gold 
standard in international matters 
- with free export of gold.” 
Until the end of the present year 
(Dec. 31) when the Gold and Silver 
Export Control Act of 1920 will be 
allowed to lapse, the Bank of Eng- 
land is alone authorized to export 
gold and bullion. The conversion of 
paper currency into gold will be un- 
dertaken only at the option of the 
Bank of England and the right to 
tender bullion to the mint for coinage 
is likewise restricted to the Bank (see 
BusINEss). 

As a warning to speculators the 
Chancellor announced that a gold re- 
serve of £153,000,000 was already es- 
tablished (this is approximately 35% 
of the note issue as against 40% kept 
in the U. S. against Federal Reserve 
notes), and a credit of $300,000,000 
to be used if necessary had been ar- 
ranged for in the U. S. Said Mr. 
Churchill: 

“When we made up our minds to 
take this course, now many months 
ago, the Treasury began discreetly 
to accumulate dollars, and we have al- 
ready accumulated the whole of the 
$166,000,000 which are required not 
only for June, but also for the De- 
cember payments of our American 
debt” [laughter and cheers]. 

The reason Mr. Churchill gave for 
this “grave” decision was that the 
U. S., Germany, Sweden, Austria, 
Hungary were already on or related 
to a gold standard and that Britain 
could not long afford to remain on a 
managed currency. He told the 
House that Holland and the Dutch 
East Indies were taking simultaneous 
action in returning to the gold stand- 
ard. (They did.) So far as the self- 
governing Dominions were con- 
cerned, Canada was already on a gold 
basis, South Africa had decided to 
return to one on July 1, Australia 
and New Zealand were taking simul- 
taneous action with the London 
Government. (They did.) “Thus,” he 
said, “over the whole area of the 
British Empire and over a very wide 
and important area of the world 
there has been established at once 
one uniform standard of value.” 

Revenue. 

@ = Reimposition of the McKenna 
duties (War tax imposed on imports 
from foreign countries of cinema 
films, clocks, watches, automobiles, 


motorcycles, musical instruments): 
This bill, to be operative as from 
July 1, is a small measure of Impe- 
rial preference much welcomed by 
the Dominions. Last year (Time, May 
12), Chancellor of the. Exchequer 


LABORITE SNOWDEN 


He censured his successor 


Philip Snowden secured the repeal 
of the duties, and was much criti- 
cized for so ‘doing by the conserva- 
tive Oppositicn. 

@ Reduction of 6d. (about 12c) in 
the tax per £ on all earned incomes 
of less than £1,000 per annum. This 
makes the income tax on this class 
of income 4 s. instead of 4/6d. 

@ = Reduction of super-tax levied on 
all incomes exceeding £2,000 per an- 
num. (No details.) 

@ = Increase of death duties corre- 
sponding to decrease in the super-tax. 
(No details.) Death or estate duties 
at present range from 1% to 40% on 
estates valued from £100 to £2,-¢ 
000,000. 

@ = Tariff of 4 s. per pound on raw 
silk; ad valorem taxation of “made 
up” silk. Tax of £4 per hundred- 
weight (112 lb.) on hops with rebate 
of 1/3 to Dominions. 

@ = Increase of Imperial preference 
on tobacco from 1/6 to 1/4 of the full 
duty. The Chancellor stated that the 
Government’s policy is to give effect 
to Imperial preference when it does 
not involve taxation on food. 

@ New National Insurance to be 
paid for by contributions from em- 
ployers and employes. It provides 
that all persons not in pensioned 
service and not earning more than 
£250 per annum, including all per- 
sons at present insured under the 








National Health Insurance Act, are 
to receive a weekly pension after 
reaching the age of 65 without ref- 
erence to their private means. The 
same bill provides that in the event 
of the death at any time of an in- 
sured, married man, his widow and 
children are to receive weekly pen- 
sions: widow 10 s. per week for life 
or until remarriage; eldest child 5 s. 
per week until 14 years of age; all 
other children 3 s. per week until 
14 years of age. This proposal, 
warmly welcomed by the Laborites, 
was held to be grand larceny of the 
Labor Party’s thunder. 

Total. excluding  ex- 
pected Reparations receipts, was es- 
timated at £826,000,000; expenditure 
at £799,400,000; surplus: £26,600,000. 


Comment. Philip Snowden (Labor) : 
the worst rich man’s budget 
ever presented”; Mr. Churchill has 
“compassion” for “the poor, ove-r- 
burdened, starving, unemployed su- 
So much for this 
example of protection, pure and sim- 
ple, by this greatest apostle and pro- 
tagonist of free trade, a Tory pro- 
tectionist Chancellor of Exchequer.” 

J. N. Keynes, Economist: “It is too 
late to turn back and we must now 
commit ourselves, with the best face 
we can, to . a gamble which may 
have a more than even chance of 
partial success. Nevertheless, most 
sincerely wish that 
they had not talked so much about 
the blessings of hurrying back to 
par. It is in this chastened mood 
that the British public will submit 
their necks once more to the golden 
yoke—as a prelude, perhaps, to 
throwing it off forever at not a dis- 
tant date.” 

Ramsay MacDonald (Labor) was ret- 
icent. He derided the budget for 
taking money out of one rich man’s 
pocket and putting it into the pocket 
of another. As regards the new in- 
surance scheme, he would consider it 
when it was produced. 

Winston Churchill (Conservative, 
Chancellor): “Let the Socialists go 
after Jan. 4 next to the 200,000 wid- 
ows who, with 350,000 children, will 
be enjoying their pensions and let 
them say to these people: ‘You are 
victims of a rich man’s budget.’ Let 
them go into 6,000,000 homes and tell 
the wives who will have behind them 
a guarantee they will not be left pen- 
niless if anything happens to the 
breadwinner: ‘Here is another case 
of the Conservative Party helping 
their friends.’ Let them go in 1928 
to the 500,000 men and women of 65 
who will march or hobble up to re- 
ceive their pensions and say: ‘Com- 
rades, we meant to give you these 
pensions ourselves; we would have 


Revenue, 


per-tax payer. 


people now 


































































given them to you on a non-contrib- 
utory basis, but we had to go and 
help our Russian friends first.’ ’ 
Sterling. The pound sterling, per- 
ambulating Wall Street said: “$4.8034, 





$4.8214; $4.823%; $4834; $4.84; 
$4.8414; $4.8434; $4.845%¢.” (Par is 


FRANCE 


Cynosure 

All financial eves fixed Finance Min- 
ister Joseph Caillaux with a world stare. 
With the British back on a gold basis 
(see Page 6), what did he intend to do? 

M. Caillaux did not answer at once. 
received U. S. 
Treasury 


On two occasions, he 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Garrard B. Winston (on one occasion 
accompanied by U. S. Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick) but, for the most 
part, he shut himself up in his depart- 
mental office and refused to be seen. 
Then came strange rumors of financial 
“novations” and “painful financial pen- 
ance.” Finally, the Finance Minister 
spoke. 

Beyond saying that France could be 
expected to honor its bonds as soon 
as possible, he avoided reference to 
France’s U. S. and British debts. He 
said that he was engaged in preparing 
the 1926 budget (the 1925 budget is still 
before the Senate) and that he aimed 
to produce one “which will be abso- 
lutely sound, as you English and Amer- 
icans understand the word, which will 
meet every expenditure out of taxation 
aud produce an impression of absolute 
sincerity.” That, he said, was France’s 
and his immediate task. 

On the possibility and the probability 
of France’s returning to a gold stand- 
ard currency, he confessed that it was 
impossible for the country to remain 
mdifferent to the predominant tendency 
among other nations in that direction; 
but, said he, “many other things come 
first,’ and concluded that the time was 
not yet ripe for its consideration. 

Questioned on the means he would 
employ to increase revenue, the Finance 
Minister indicated more by emphasis 
than by direct discourse that the State 
monopolies would be reorganized; that 
Government relations with the railways 
would be revised in such way as to 
increase revenue and decrease expendi- 
ture; that the Treasury would be 
relieved of the necessity of floating 
short-term credits to keep the floating 
debt floating; that, in his opinion, the 
most important item of all was to re- 
store public confidence at home and 
abroad. 


Snubbed 


Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, to 
celebrate his advent in the Quai d’Or- 
say, invited the Bolshevik Ambassador, 
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M. Leonid Krassin, to visit him. The 
Ambassador accepted the invitation, 
was closeted with M. Briand for some 
minutes. 

As matters reached the ears of those 
omnipresent lords of the press—the re- 
porters—it appeared that M. Briand 
taxed M. Krassin with maintaining at 
his Embassy a Communist propaganda 
service and in particular charged one 
Voline, First Secretary, with having 
addressed a public meeting in a tenor 
most displeasing to the French and en- 
tirely subversive of the public weal as 
he saw it. 

M. Krassin, so the press 
averred, was shocked at the charge, 
asseverated that his sole duty was to 
maintain and constantly seck to 
strengthen the cordial relations exist- 
ing between France and Russia; that he 
had not, either by word or deed, en- 
couraged Communist propaganda and 
would not, nor would he be director of 
any activities against the social order 
of France. As for M. Voline, he had 
merely represented M. Krassin at a 
memorial meeting for the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and had eulogized that dead 
leader. 

M. Briand shrugged his shoulders, 
remarked that if M. Voline did it again 
the Government would ask for his re- 


minions 


moval. 


Riff Rumpus 


Tired of fighting the Spaniards, Abd- 
el-Krim, able, active, alert leader of 
the Riff Berber tribes, began an on- 
slaught on the south 
side of that strip of 
which the Spaniards claim sovereignty 
and Abd-el-Krim exercises it. 

Over a 120-mile front, hordes of 
Riffians recklessly attacked French na- 
At most points, owing to 


French on the 
territory over 


tive troops. 
their open tactics, they were repulsed 
with heavy while the French 
troops suffered comparatively few cas- 
ualties. The Riffian chief was presumed 
to be making a bid to capture the town 
Painlevé disavowed 


losses 


of Fez. Premier 
all intention of extending operations to 
conquest of the Riff territory. 

The Spanish woke up. A 
feeling of “now’s the time” swept over 
the officers. An offensive was projected 
against the Riffians who, caught  be- 
tween two fires, must perish or sur- 
render, or so thought the Spanish. 


GERMANY 
Ad Interim 


A plethora of comment inflated the 
receptive pages of journals, hebdomadals 
and mensals to show whether or. not the 
election of Generalfeldmarschall Paul 
von Hindenburg to the German Presi- 


troops 














dency meant “this,” meant “that.” A 
consensus of more reliable opinion 
averred that the Field Marshal’s elec 
tion was an omen of good import, that 
it meant the beginning of a rule of law 
and order with no immediate, though 
probably a later (one writer mentioned 
ten years) restoration of the monarchy, 
that it presaged a fuller return of for- 
eign confidence and a resumption by 
Germany of her place in the comity of 
nations. 

At Hanover, home of the President- 
clect, a torrent of letters and telegrams, 
many from U.S. business men, swamped 
the post office and almost drowned the 
aged Field Marshal with congratula- 
tions. Chancellor Hans Luther was an 
early caller and, after a short interview, 
followed by a consultation with his col- 
leagues, he announced in the Reichstag 
that his Cabinet would remain in office. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx, ex-Chancellor, 
leader of the Catholic or Centre Party 
and the defeated Republican bloc Presi- 
dential candidate, sent his congratula- 
tions, accompanied by a long admoni- 
tion to the President-elect to continue 
the Republican policies of economic 
restoration, democratic government, in- 
ternational reconciliation, peace, pros 
perity and reattainment of German 
world influence and position. The Field 
Marshal responded by thanking him for 
expressing the same sentiments that he 
would have expressed had Dr. Marx 
been elected, that he was proud to learn 
that Dr. Marx also stood for German 
solidarity and reconstruction and _ that 
he, too, was a man of principle abov 
party politics. 

It was decided that the Field Mar- 
shal’s inauguration should take place on 
May 12. The President-elect appointed 
his only son, Major Oscar von Hinden- 
burg, as his personal adjutant, and it 
was reported, but not confirmed, that he 
had asked Dr. Meissner, President 
Ebert’s secretary, to remain in office. 
The aged soldier let it be known that 
he, was opposed to any form of military 
pomp at his inauguration and that he 
would swear allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion in civilian dress. He was, more- 
over, reported to have overruled his ad 
visers by stating decisively that he 
would receive the Diplomatic Corps on 
May 14. He was urged to receive them 
much later. 


In spite of many rumors, and French 
charges, that the President-elect is likely 
to use his powers to aid the home- 
coming of the Hohenzollerns, his pow- 
ers are strictly limited. He receives 
diplomats and State visitors, dissolves 
the Reichstag (but only on the recom- 
mendation of the Chancellor), signs 
treaties, acts and other instruments 
which, however, are not valid without 
the signature of the Chancellor or the 
responsible Cabinet Minister. The Pres- 
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ident makes all appointments on the 
Chancellor’s suggestion, does not choose 
Cabinet Ministers, but does appoint the 
Chancellor. His one unrestricted right 
is that of dismissing the Cabinet. 


On the other hand, it requires a ma- 
jority of the people to depose the Presi- 
dent for any political reason, and, if the 
people vindicate the President, he is 
automatically reélected for a term of 
seven years. 

For any unconstitutional act, the Pres- 
ident may, however, be impeached upon 
the resolution of not less than 100 
Reichstag Deputies, carried by not less 
than a two-thirds majority of the 
Reichstag. 


Government Policy 


Leaving Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg reading congratulatory messages 
from the Queen of Sweden (who said: 
“God has helped”) the Landgrave of 
Hesse, Grand Duke Friedrich August of 
Oldenburg, Duchess Paul Friedrich of 
Mecklenburg, Princess Adelaide of 
Saxe-Meiningen and Prince Rudolf of 
Lippe, countless Generals and others 
(see above), Chancellor Hans Luther 
returned to Berlin, attended a session of 
the German Industrial and Commercial 
Conference and, amid the noiselessness 
of intense interest, made a few short 
statements of the Government's policy. 


“Within the last few days,” said he, 
“the bogy of another inflation period 
has again been raised. This is crimi- 
SC 

Already the assembled business men 
had forgotten the resplendent Field 
Marshal President. Realities remained, 
and of them Hans Luther was the mas- 
ter. They concentrated on his rosy face, 
his shining eyes—the “typical” figure of 
a youngish German. (The Chancellor 
is only 46.) They remembered him as 
the onetime Upper Burgomaster of 
Essen who twice was summoned to ap- 
pear before the French General of Oc- 
cupation, who twice refused—and_ the 
General came to him. They saw him 
now as the hard-headed hero who first 
balanced the budget and stabilized the 
mark, and who had done it “not by 
genius but by character.*” 
ee The Reichs- 
hank is able to keep the mark stable and 
will do so.” 


“This is criminal. 


It was a direct, simple statement, di- 
rectly and simply believed. Herr Luther 
then proceeded to make two more stac- 
cato points: 1) In 
failure of the Allies to evacuate the 


regard to the 


Rag | required heavier taxation and_ reduc- 
tion of the civil service—both unpopular. 
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Cologne bridgehead: “The fact that 
there is still an evacuation question is a 


Hans LutHer 
Rosy-faced 


sign that there has been no progress. . . . 
For more than three and a half months, 
we have waited vainly for a substantial 
justification of non-evacuation. ... We 
must definitely expect that the allied 
governments will no longer delay to end 


this state of affairs.” 


2) “In her disarmed state, Germany 
also is justified in demanding security. 
Our attitude in this matter is so 
clear and distinct that there can be no 
mistaking our aims.” 


SPAIN 
Sharks 


For some time the Spanish Govern- 
ment has been much exercised over 
questions and problems affecting the 


welfare and upbringing of sardines. 


The attention of the Government was 
first attracted by irate fishermen who 
deposed that several youthful sardines 
had been attacked by a horde of rough 
sharks, swallowed whole. Encouraged, 
the sharks executed a series of whole- 
sale assassinations and the reign of ter- 
ror, thus begun, rapidly reached such a 
stage that: the Government intervened, 
despatched a number of warships to the 
scene with orders to shoot at sight all 
sharks, 








RUSSIA 


More Uncommunizing 


While a proposal to institute a pri- 
vate banking system was under con- 
sideration, a grant was made for 50 
years to the Lena Goldfields Co., Ltd., 
of London for exploitation of the Lena 
gold fields of Siberia. This company 
operated the gold fields before the War 
and will take over immediately all the 
mines and equipment which are now 
operated and owned by the Moscow 
Government. 


The contract is the largest made since 
the Bolshevik revolution and gives the 
Company ample compensation for losses 
sustained during the nationalization of 
the property. The concession covers 
an area of approximately 1,500,000 
acres of gold, silver, copper and lead 
fields, the value of which were esti- 
mated at $150,000,000. U. S. capital is 
to participate on equal terms with 
sritish. 


Notes 


Although “many Siberian peasants 
would give a cow for a Bible,” the 
Bolshevik Government does not permit 
importation of the Christian book. So 
asseverated the British and Foreign 
sible Society in London. 

A Trade Union delegation of four 
British women arrived in Russia and 
were received with open arms and 
large detachments of Girl Scouts. 

Max Eastman, U. S. radical, joined 
forces with two other radicals (de- 
ported from the U. S.), Emma Gold- 
man and Alexander Berkman, wrote 
a book on Russia. The efforts of 
Max are somewhat different from 
those of Emma and Alex: he still 
does believe in the régime of the Sovi- 
ets, but avers that they are being run 
by a mere 18,000 people who are fast 
becoming an aristocracy. He shows 
himself to be a partisan of Trotzky, 
says that Lenin designated Trotzky as 
his successor on his death bed and, in 
the same place, cursed Stalin, Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, the present rulers of 
Russia, 


HUNGARY 
Dictator 


Yankee Jeremiah Smith, Boston’s 
lawyer prodigy and Hungary’s financial 
dictator,* sailed last week from his na- 
tive land for the scene of his labors. He 
responded readily to the interrogations 


*Titled ‘‘League of Nations Commissioner 
General in Hungary.” 
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of the Amerikai Magyar Neépsava, a 
leading American Hungarian journal. 

He had been allowed 30 months and 
he did it in 6; balanced Hungary’s 
budget and stabilized her currency. This 
achievement, Mr. Smith thought, would 
last. 

He spoke of high taxation and insisted 
that, for some time to come, it would 
be necessary. He spoke of prices, which 
once 21,900 points above the 1914 mark, 
had subsided to 18,900. He spoke of 
steady price decreases, accelerated later 
by commercial treaties with neighbor- 
ing countries. (Hungary recently con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Po- 
land.) He mentioned that, when he 
left Budapest, prices there were higher 
by 10% than in Vienna. 

Regarding employment, he pointed 
out that Hungary, one-third its pre- 
War size, had the same number of Gov- 
ernment employes as before the War. 
“However,” he continued, “steps have 
been taken gradually to diminish the 
number of Government employes with- 
out wholesale discharges, because that 
would have caused great confusion and 
destitution.” 

Railways, iron works, the post and 
telegraph services and agriculture were 
in a much better position this year than 
last, he insisted, but emphasized that 
some time must pass before the first 
four were on a firm financial footing. 
As regards agriculture, Mr. Smith said: 
“The Hungarian land is a great posses- 
sion and Hungary is very fortunate to 
be able to support herself by it.” The 
prospect for the 1925 crop was the very 
brightest. 

Then, doubtless unconsciously, he 
scored an ill-designed accusation made 
inter alia by Count Karolyi when he 
reached Canada, that no loans should bi 
made to the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment because such funds would be used 
to stir up another war: “As for ru 
mors against loans which claim that the 
Hungarian Government uses the money 
for warlike purposes, I will only say 
that not one cent may be spent for other 
than economic and financial reconstruc 
tion without my consent. And I will 
not give my consent to anything which 
does not serve the interest of recon 
struction. The Government has no 
capital at its disposal which it could 
use: without my knowledge for secret 
armaments and the rumors about prep 
aration for war are nothing but naive 
horror stories.” 

The Commissioner General concluded 
with a tribute: “The Hungarian Gov 
ernment has risked even political un- 
popularity to coGperate with me, a fact 
of which I can speak only with the 
greatest appreciation.” 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Managing 
Editor of Foreign Affairs, U. S. quar- 
terly review, now roving Central Europe 





with an optimistic cye, imitated that 
ime-honored English practice of writing 
to The Ties by penning a letter to The 
New York Times. In a considerable 
amount of language he made the fol- 


COMMISSIONER SMITH 
one cent without my 


consent” 


lowing points, confirming Mr. Smith's 
own statements : 

Hungar led gently in the right financial 
path by Jeremiah Smith , . seems more 
contented with het onomic lot than appeared 
possible a year or so ¢ Her budget is in 
order and she i } wing on League of 
Nations’ funds for current expenses i 
There have been rumor that part of the 
League’s financial support was really being 
used by Hungary to build up her military 

rees J jut it is not correct to say that 

went directly to military put 
it the present time Hungary’s 

are greater than seem suit 
officials 


POLAND 


Germano-Polish Frontier 


In response to Germany's expressed 
design that she will seek by peaceful 
means, under Article 19 of the League 
Covenant,* the rectification of her Pol- 
ish boundary, Premier Grabski of Po- 
land said in the Diet at Warsaw: 

“The Germans question our frontiers, 
though they signed the treats establish 
ing them. They say they are not think 
ing of effecting a settlement by force of 
arms. Of what do they think then: 
Has there ever been in the history of 
the world an example of the frontiers 

The Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by members of the 
League of treaties which have become inap 
plicable and the consideration of international 


conditions whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world 





of a State being altered against its will 
otherwise than by force of arms? Does 
any one suppose Poland will voluntarily 
agree to alteration of its frontiers? 
Neither those suggesting such alteration 
nor those who listen to the suggestion 
really believe it is possible.” 

Ile did not think that German inten- 
tions were a menace, but he did think 
that they must be pondered. 


Corridor 

In the unseeing night, a train steamed 
across the Polish Corridor* on its way 
from Berlin to East Prussia. Between 
the German town of Stargard and the 
Polish town of Dirschau, the engine 
ran off the tracks, the two front coaches 
telescoped, the remainder of the train, 
except the last two coaches, toppled over 
a 20-ft. embankment, 25 persons, includ- 
ing 12 women and 2 children, were 
killed, some 30 others were injured. 
The accident occurred in exactly the 
same place as a similar wreck in 1920. 

When morning came, it was discov- 
ered that the spikes had been removed 
from the tracks for a short distance 
and the fishplates unbolted. Thereupon, 
the Germans accused the Polish of mis- 
management, charged that the incident 
was indirectly due to the Versailles 
Tieaty, bewailed the fact that Germans 
had to entrust their safety to ‘Polish 
management,” a German term meaning 
mismanagement. They held that the 
Polish boundary must be revised so- as 
to join East Prussia with the Father- 
land. 

The Poles conversely charged the ac 
c-dent to the Communists or the Ger- 
mans who wish to point out the im 
possibility of maintaining the Polish 
corridor. 

There was a fair chance, however, 
that the accident was caused by bandits; 
but the fact that several members of 
the Bolshevik Economic Committee 
were aboard gave the disaster a political 
complexion, 


Blown Up 


A roar reverberated through Warsaw, * 


capital of Poland. Police rushed in the 
direction from which the noise came, 
entered the club of the Independent 
Peasant Party, a near-Bolshevik group, 
found one Trojanovsky lying danger- 
ously wounded in a shattered room. He 
had been making a bomb. 

Inasmuch as the club is situate near 
the great Warsaw Cathedral, the police 

A strip of Polish territory leading to the 
sea, west of the free city of Danzig, which 


strip separates East Prussia from the rest ol 
Prussia, traversing purely German Jand. 
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were convinced that a Polish version of 
the Bulgarian Sveti Kral Cathedral out- 
rage (see below) had been planned, 


BULGARIA 


Calmer 


The continuance of martial law and a 
severe press censorship in Bulgaria were 
the outer signs of an inner state. High 
tension had been caused by the recent 
assassination bombing outrages (TIME, 
Apr. 27, May 4). Some fighting and 
another attempt on the life of King 
Boris (subsequently denied by the Sofia 
Government) were reported, 

The trial of terrorists implicated in 
the Sveti Kral Cathedral explosion be- 
gan and evidence read established posi 
tively the connivance of the Third 
(Communist) Internationale in the 
short-lived attempt to overthrow the 
Government and institute a reign of ter 
ror. One Zadgorsky, sacristan of the 
Sveti Kral Cathedral, said that he had 
been a Communist for several 
had been bribed with money 
from Bolsheviki to permit one Vasco 
to place bombs on the roof of the Ca 
thedral and had, on the fatal day, sig 
naled when the building was full, where 
Vasco had fired the fuse to the 
bombs. One Friedmann, pleading not 
guilty, admitted that he was a Com 
munist, that he knew of the plans to 
blow up the Cathedral, but called th 
attempt “a stupid thing which could not 
have had anything like a practical re 
sult.” The Government charged that 
the wife of a former Premier (prob 
ably Mme. Stambulisky) was implicated. 

The international aspect of the affair 
calmed down considerably. The Great 
Powers of Europe warned Premier 
Tsankoff against committing retaliatory 
surpassing the 


years, 
receive: 


upon 


excesses and against 
rights of the constitutional Opposition 
Premier Mussolini of Italy was reported 
to have warned Yugo-Slavia that Italy 
would not tolerate any interference on 
her part in the internal affairs of Bul 
garia, and a Minister of the latter called 
on Premier Pashitch at Belgrade and 
apologized for the statements published 
by the press charging Serbian complicity 
in the outrages. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
Wild Man 


His Majesty King Alexander caused 
Premier Pashitch to issue the follow- 
ing communiqué to the people: “In 
view of the state of the health of Prince 
George, elder brother of King Alexan 
der, which is such that he urgently 
needs a change in the manner of his life 
and being put under the constant super- 
vision of a doctor, the king has indi- 
cated under the royal family law a place 


| 





of permanent residence for Prince 
George and appointed a special doctor.” 


Prince George, 37 years of age, is the 
eldest son of the late King Peter and 
renounced his rights to the throne in 
1909. His extraordinary behavior, mani- 
fested in a supreme disregard for social 
etiquette, won for him the sobriquet of 
“the hotspur of Europe,” and the con- 
viction that he was mad. On one occa 
sion, it is related, he was bounced out 
of a Belgrade music hall for flingine 
champagne bottles at the orchestra 
leader. On two occasions he was ban- 
ished from the country, but each time 
he returned and was allowed to remain 
is now charged that he has been 
financing Republicans. 


It 1S 


Personally brave, reckless by nature, 
the War showed him up to the best ad 
vantage. At one time a Serbian detach 
ment was menaced by a strong Austrian 
force. The Prince sprang to the head 
cf the dispirited troops and called upon 
them to advance, but the men, not recog 
nizing him, hesitated. The Prince turned, 
“Men, I am George of Serbia. 

who are not follow 
Defeat changed 
Prince 


roared: 
All those 
me. Charge!” 
into victory, but the 
riously wounded, 


afraid, 
was 


Was SC 


JAPAN 
Silent Kopp 


Since his arrival in Tokyo, Bolshevik 
Ambassador Victor L. 
“kopping it” on all sides. 


Kopp ha s been 


His speech at Harbin describing the 
Jappo-Russian treaty as a “scrap of 
paper” (Time, May 4) was naturally 
not well received in Japan and the en 
suing harsh criticism was not mitigated 
by the fact that the Bolshevik Ambassa 
dor maintained a seeminyly studied 
silence. 

In short he had declared, or so the 
Nippon Dempo News Service said, that 
he would work in Japan to further the 
Bolshevik cause of world revolution by 
all the means at his disposition and, 
paradoxically, to use Japan as a lever 
to force U. S. recognition of Russia. 

Some Japanese asserted that the de- 
spatch was false, was an attempt on the 
part of the White Russians to embarrass 
Kopp; some said that the Ambassador 
made the speech as a sop to his Red 
audience and never expected it to go 
further; others declared that the Op 
position had “framed” the whole inci 
discredit the Kato 
recognized Russia 


dent in order to 
Government which 
(Time, Feb, 2); still others were con 
vinced of. the authority of the report. 
The Bolshevik Embassy denied the 


truth of the statements credited to Kopp 


| 





and a Russian news agency produced a 
copy of his speech which was extremely 
mild in tone; but Victor L. Kopp said 
not a word, refused to see anybody. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Mexico 


A. M. Elias, Mexican Consul Gen- 
eral in Manhattan, announced that “the 
condition of the National 
Treasury of Mexico” is “very 
factory” and that the Government pro- 
posed to pay $9,000,000 worth of com- 
mercial debts before the end of August. 


economic 


Satis- 


In Mexico City, the Treasury began 
to pay business houses the debts owing 
by the Government since the beginning 
of the de la Huerta revolt in Decem- 
ber, 1923 (Time, Dec. 17, 1923, et seq.). 


Jalapa Affair 


At Jalapa, State of Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ican workmen employed in an American- 
owned light and power plant 
went on strike demanding, so despatches 
averred, a 150% The 
plant is owned by the Higgins Estate 
Inc. of Manhattan and was managed 
by William K. U. S. citizen; 
but Mr. Boone, unable to effect a set- 
tlement with the strikers, was forced to 
surrender the entire plant to the State 
authorities, 


lectric 
eieclric 


increase in pay. 


B 
00ne, 


acting on the orders of 
Governor Jara, and promptly left to file 
a protest in the U. S. All this took 
place last March. 

The U. S. Government, on Apr. 16, 
instructed U. S. Ambassador Sheffield 
to protest against the seizure; last week, 
the Federal Government of Mexico 
made reply. In short, it defended the 
state Government's action, that 
temporary was necessary in the 
public interest to end the strike and 
that Boone could have reached a com- 
promise agreement with the 
had he explained to the Syndicate that 
the Company was owed $250,000 by the 
state and 


answer to 


stating 


seizure 


strikers 


municipal governments. In 
charges that Boone’s life 
had been threatened, the note said that 
time have demanded 
Federal protection but did not. The 
note implied, however, that the plant 
would be returned to its owners. 


he could at any 


Revolt 


Advices from the southern continent 
said that the Sao Paulo rebels of Brazil, 
whose revolt failed conspicuously last 
year (Timer, July 14 et seq.), and wh 
have not yet been brought to boot by 
the Federal Government, 
ing the second installment of their re- 
in the 
Parana 


were prepar- 
bellion, were preparing to attack 
region of La Guayra on the 


River. 
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New Plays 


The Gorilla, by Ralph Spence, de- 
pends chiefly on the scenery. Trap- 
doors revolve and clatter, arms pro- 
trude from solid stone, panels slide 
and lights go black and_= green. 
While their surroundings are thus 
behaving queerly, the company un- 
folds a tale of horrid humors. It 
seems that the Gorilla was a mon- 
strous criminal who advertised his 
criming and then fulfilled his prom- 
ises. Murders and whatnot were his 
pastime. On this particular evening, 
he operates in the living-room, the 
garage and the cellar of the Stevens 
mansion. A detailed report of the 
activity would sound very much like 
a 9-year-old child’s explaining of the 
libretto of Bohéme. 
be recorded that guns are going off 
nearly every 


Therefore, let it 


almost 
member of the cast is kidnapped be- 


continually, 


fore the evening is over and that the 
whole difficulty is finally solved by 
Van Cleve of Scotland Yard. All 
is meant to be very funny and, for 
the most part, lives up to its in 
Two amazing comic detec 
Frank 


tention. 
tives, Clifford Dempsey and 
McCormack, helped the audience to 


its happiest moments. 


The Poor Nut. If you are opposed 
on principle to plays in which the 
actors parade as undergraduates with 
huge capital letters on their chests, 
you may dislike this one, by J. C. and 
Elliott Nugent. It has a track meet 
on the stage and a love scene at a 
fraternity dance. Under such severe 
handicaps, it manages to be a genial 
and, at times, an uncommonly amus 
ing comedy. 

The unhappy hero is a Phi Beta 
Kappa scholar with suppressed de 
sires to be an athlete and a gentle- 
Into his life comes Miss Wis 


enemy insti 


man. 
consin, co-ed from an 
tution and winner of a beauty con 
test. The next day is crowded for 
him, what with winning the track 
meet, making the best fraternity and 
collecting the best wife among the 


local co-eds. 


Some of the proceedings are writ 
ten as penetrating satire; most of 
them are slapstick comedy. The for- 
mer gives the latter just salt enough 
to make the whole 
The whok 
thusiasm of a negro chorus break- 
Charleston and 


a popular dish. 
cast plays with the en- 


ing into a 








their 





E.Liiotr NUGENT 


rfn athlete and a gentleman 


leader, Elliott Nugent, gives a bril 
liant performance as the Poor Nut 
who fooled the squirrels in the end. 


rhe Best Plays 
These are the plays which, in’ thi 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 


lost important: 


Drama 


THe Dove—Holbrook Blinn = and 
Judith Anderson engaged in a hot con- 
troversy over virtue in the Mexican 
border dance halls. 

Wuart Prict Girory ?—The picture of 
two U. S. marines at their trade—mud 
on the outside and alcohol within. 

THrey Knew Wuat THry Wantep 

\ sister of the city who married by 
mail an aged grape grower of Cali 
fornia. Called the best American play 
of the year by the Pulitzer Prize Com 
mittee. 

Desire UNDER THE 
pages of history from a lonely New 


E_tms—Bitter 


England farm where a young wife for- 
got her gray-haired farmer husband. 

Tur Witp Duck—Ibsen’s curse upon 
idealism in an admirably portrayed re 
vival, 

Wuire Carco—Morality that dries 
under the burning desert sunshine and 
crumbles at the sight of native woman. 


Comedy 


THe SnHow-Orr—Glorifies the  hu- 
man loud speaker who tells the world 
everything. 

Ture GuarpsMAN—A slight and yet 
ignificant discussion by Alfred Taint 
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and Lynn Fontanne of how good an 
actor must be to deceive his own wife. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Whcrewith 
the Theatre Guild opened their new 
playhouse. No better than it should be 
and yet in the van of the present pack. 


Tue Fatt Guy—A clothesline and 
Irish brogue comedy of the worm who 
turned bootlegger by mistake. 


Is Zat So?—Prizefighters’ troubles 
with the world of pearls and chaperons, 


Tue Firesranp—The edge of satire 
cuts the ruffle of romance which time 
had put around Cellini and his Italian 
friends. 


Love ror Love—Two centuries and a 
half have not suffered to dim the lustre 
of Congreve’s comic sophistication. 

THE Poor Nut—An exaggerated col- 
lege tale that wrings laughter for its 
very exaggerations. 


Musical 


In the realm of laughter and_ the 
dance, there are to be recommended: 
Rose-Marie, Lady, Be Good; The Stu 
dent Prince, The Mikado, The Music 
Box, Ziegfeld Follies. 





RELIGION 





ILawrence 

Nearly 75 years old and: nearly 32 
years Bishop of Massachusetts, the Rt 
Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., S.T.D., 
stated, last week, that the administra 
tion of his diocese had been placed in 
the hands of Bishop Coadjutor Slattery. 
Said he: “Those whom I have con 
firmed, and there have been some 60,000, 
I hold in tender memory. ... I shall, of 
course, still be moving in and out among 
you, worshiping with you, sometimes 
leading you in worship and preaching.” 

l-amed as a liberal, famed as creator 
of the $8,000,000 Church Pension Fund, 
“Lawrence of Massachusetts” is famed 
also as a director of Harvard Univer 
sity. For the latter’s Business School 
and departments of Fine Arts and 


Chemistry, he is now helping to as- 
semble $10,000,000. 


In Denver 


In the Epistle of James, it is written: 

‘Elias [Elijah the Tishbite| was a 
man subject to like passions as we are, 
and he prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain: and it rained not on the earth 
by the space of three years and six 
months. 

And he prayed again, and the heaven 
gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her fruit. 

Even so, at the behest of the local 
Rotary Club, the business men of Den- 
ver bowed their heads for two minutes, 
prayed for rain to help the farmers 
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Rotten Borough* 


The Greatest Powys Treats 
of Immemorial Animalism 


The Story. Over a windy English 
heath and down a hill crept a rutty 
road. At the bottom of the hill, the 
road found, unexpectedly, a village 
called Shelton, with old elms and 
houses bulging into the lane. 


Dairyman Tasker, who is not the 
hero of this story (it has none), 
lived in Shelton with his gods, which 
gods were large black boars and sows 
in a pig-yard deep with manure. 


When Mr. Tasker went to his wor- 
ship in the darkness of dawn, he 
flung his stunted daughters from 
their beds to serve as acolytes. It 
the ceremonies were bungled, Mr. 
Tasker booted the acolytes’ or 
smashed their faces with a pitchfork. 
On feast days, the gods’ were offered 
the carcasses of horses or cows. The 
blood thirst that the gods thus de 
veloped happened to save Mr. Tas 
ker the embarrassment and expense 
of burying his father when he, a 
drunken tramp, was throttled in the 
pig-yard one night by Mr. Tasker’s 
watch-dog. It was at moments of 
this sort that joy filled Mr. Tasker’s 
soul, 


Slightly more pleasant than Mr. 
Tasker, though not really so differ 
ent psychologically, was his vicar, 
the Rev. Hector Turnbull. Days at 
the vicarage, all identical, were punc 
tuated by the Rev. Hector’s heavy 
and regular meals, heavy and regu- 
lar tread, heavy and regular sermons, 
tooth troubles and grumblings over 
money. Occasionally, the Rev. Hec- 
tor noticed the second maid’s ankle. 
Occasionally, he went away to a den 
tist. That ankles and teeth were 
connected in the life of a church 
man with so proud a bearing as the 
Rev. Hector’s, none would have 
guessed; and when the Rev. Hector 
fell heavily dead one day in a dis 
reputable city rooming house, his two 
elder sons—a middle-class doctor, an 
ambitious curate—could not, had 
they wished, have made the villag- 
ers believe he was suborning, not 
rescuing, the girl. 


Mrs. Turnbull, whose querulous 
existence up to that point had been 
in potting jam and waiting for her 
husband to speak at table, was de- 
prived of her jam-pots and suffered 
to board at her doctor-son’s house. 
The curate-son, with his rich wife 


* Mr. Tasker’s Gonos—T. PF, Powys—K nopf 


($2.50) 








and her pet lemur, got the Shelton 
living. 

Six other characters shed varying 
degrees of light. One was a cattle 
drover.. Out of animal fear, to lay 
the ghost of a girl he had beaten 


“Hermit” Powys 
Tle stays at home 


dead, he protected a girl whom some 
one else had seduced. Another was 
a hulking bank clerk, one Malden 
He was benevolent toward chess, Na- 
ture and Rose Netley. Rose was a 
social worker to whom all fallen girls 
were “sisters.” She did a _ certain 
amount of.temporary good in an en- 
thusiastic way. 

Henry Turnbull, the Rev. Hector’s 
youngest, was thin, docile, an idiot 
to his family -and the. village. He 
ran errands, dug in the ‘garden and 
walked, when not in demand, to 
South Egdon, for respite from man- 
kind’s puzzling beastliness. This he 
found in his only friend, Henry Ne- 
ville, the South Egdon curate, a 
sickly ascetic who was hated by his 
flock because he did not bully them 
into religion as a proper curate 
should. Instead he forgave them 
their malice, an effrontery that he 
aggravated when he robbed them of 
the pleasure of stoning him to death 
by taking poison to end a mortal ill 
ness. 

His saintly sister, Molly Neville, 
who compassionately supplied the 
poison, was called “murderess.” Later, 
she was called “harlot” because 
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she took Henry Turnbull into her 
tiny cottage on the heath after his 
brothers had driven him out. To 
teach all rebels a lesson, the tavern 
sots of Shelton gave the elder Tas- 
ker, just before the pigs ate him, a 
bottle of whiskey for kicking the 
life-spark from Henry’s frail body 
with a handsome pair of iron-cobbled 
boots. Thereafter, there was none 
to feel that Molly's cottage light was 
a blessed star on that rude country- 


side. 


The Significance. The turf of Eng- 
lish countrysides is rich and old. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy arbitrarily says 
it is poisoned by a malignant Deity 
Mr. Powys, also arbitrary, but more 
candid than Mr. Hardy, declares that 
it is decayed turf. His “rotten bor 
ough,” with its immemorial animal 
ism, its “idiot,” its saints, is propa 
ganda of the universal order. The 
Rey. Hector would be recognized in 
Gopher Prairie. The country churls 
would have pleased Dostoievsky. 


The Author. Of a distinguished 
English family of seven, the three eld- 
est Powys brothers are writers. Two 
are migratory between home and the 
U.S. John Cowper, the eldest, lectures 
brilliantly to women on how poorly 
most people write. Llewellyn, the third 
brother, tells good stories, notably his 
South African adventures, some of 
which are to be found in a scary book, 
Black Laughter. 


Theodore F., perhaps the greatest 
Powys, lives in Dorsetshire, a recluse, 
known to his brothers as the “Hermit.” 
He combines his brothers’ talents. 
In wry, childlike sentences, he 
lays spiritual values that his brother 
John might reason out, beneath sto- 
ries that his brother Llewellyn might 
invent. J/r. Tasker’s Gods is the first 
lengthy exertion of an original force 
that was felt in The Left Leg, Mark 
Only, Black Bryony. 


Industrial Ham 


Dr. Sticcins — Arthur Machen — 
Knopf ($2.00). “I find I disliked many 
things in 1906,” says Arthur Machen. 
Among them were: utilitarian literature, 
big business, the novels of George Eliot 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward, Puritanism 
and its offspring, Protestantism; the 
inky rivers of the city of Manchester, 
drains, dogmas and all the iron altars 
erected to that latter day simulacrum of 
the Golden Bull of Tyre—the Industrial 
Ham. As Dickens’ behavior toward 
Dissent was once described as that of 
a man who takes up a noisome fungus, 
smells it, makes an inarticulate noise of 










































































disgust and throws it away, so Arthur 
Machen treated the toadstools which, in 
1906, he did not love. “Everything | 
hated in 1906 I hate now; if possible, 
with greater heartiness,” Arthur 
Machen and, in tribute to the refresh- 
ing gallantry which has kept him loyal 
through the years to the memory of his 
first hates, this book of astringent hom- 
His noises 


says 


ilies has been republished. 
of disgust are not inarticulate. 
Incorruptible Yegg 

Tue Great Gatssy—F, Scott Fitz- 
gerald—Scribner—( $2.00). Still the 
brightest boy in the class, Scott Fitz- 
gerald holds up his hand. It is noticed 
that his literary trousers are longer, less 
bell-bottomed, but still precious. His 
recitation concerns Daisy Fay who, 
drunk as a monkey the night before she 
married Tom Buchanan, muttered: ‘Tell 
‘em all Daisy’s chang’ her mind.” A 
certain penniless Navy lieutenant 
believed to be swimming out of her 
emotional past. They gave her a cold 
bath, she married Buchanan, settled ex- 
Egg, L. IL. where 


Was 


pensively at West 
soon appeared one lonely, sinister Gats- 
by, with mounds of mysterious gold, 
ginny habits and a marked influence on 
Daisy. He lieutenant, of 
course, still swimming. That he never 
landed was due to Daisy’s baffled with 
drawal to the fleshly, marital mainland. 
Due also to Buchanan’s disclosure that 
None 


was the 


the mounds of gold were ill-got. 
theless, Yegg Gatsby remained Daisy's 
incorruptible dream, unpleasantly re 
moved in person toward the close of 
the book by an accessory in oil-smeared 
dungarees. 


Carrion Ground 

Tue Pot or EartH—Archibald Mac 
Leish—H oughton-Mifflin ($1.25). Death 
Science 


is the beginning of creation. 
explains: “The Nitrogen Cycle. 
Poet MacLeish says: 
I tell you the generations 

Of man are a ripple of thin fire burning 
Over a meadow, breeding out of itself ; 
Itself, a momentary incandescence 
Lasting a long time, and we that blaze 
Now, we are not that fire, for it leaves us. 

He sings the changes of the cycle in 
the life of a woman—one stony, first, 
as the reluctant earth, fearing the fire 
that moves, the force that brings lilacs 
out of a dead stalk whose root, fed by 
death, feeds death again in the carrion 
ground. Her is conventional 
She loves, marries 
her child. 

Sometimes the 
much to manner, 
which its theme imposes; equally often 
it rises, with an orchestration of dark 
music, thrusting cadences, rich 
jarring, to utter- 


career is 
and, dying, bears 
submitting too 
rhythm 


p< em, 
misses the 


vowel 
rhymes dexterously 
ance that stamp Mr. MacLeish, 
young Boston Irishman, as an impor- 
tant poet to all those who attach im- 
portance to perfection of expression. 


will 
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Parents, Teachers 

The faith of the age is in con- 
gresses and mass action. Last week, 
the National Parent-Teacher Associ- 
tion mobilized in Austin, Tex., for its 
29th annual congress. Mrs. Drury 
W. Cooper of Montclair, N. J., na- 
tional chairman of membership, re- 
ported that the Association’s roll had 
reached 875,000. She presented the 
Louisiana delegation with a banner 
for increasing its membership 274% 
in the past year. 

which 
had in 


Some of the good works 
preceptors and progenitors 
store for the rising generation: 


Cabinet Post. It has long been the 
firm conviction of the Association 
that the educational affairs of the 
Nation should be elevated from their 
present status as a subsidiary inter- 
est of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior * and given into the hands 
of a U. S. Secretary of Education, a 
new (eleventh) member of the Pres 
ident’s cabinet.t+ Those who propose 
this innovation declare that the ad 
ministrative functions of the new 
Department need in no way infringe 
upon the educational rights of indi 
vidual They tell people who 
oppose it that their opposition arises 
blessings of 
They predict 
education 


states. 
from blindness to the 
Federal assistance. 
better national 
eradication of 
well 


bigger and 
governmental 
substitution of the 
(perhaps 

distant 


weeks, 
illiteracy, 
equipped district school 
with motor transport for 
pupils) for the ill-equipped “little red 
The 


said to be 


dissenters ar 
inter 


schoolhouse.” 
commonly persons 


ested in private and parochial schools, 


persons suspicious of Federal “red 
tape,’ persons who believe that the 
various state educational depart- 


ments are capable of performing 
their duties without increased Federal 


supervision and advice. 


Various bills directing and empow 
ering the President to establish the 
U. S. Department of Education have 
at various times awaited the pleasure 
of the U. S. Whenever 
the National Parents 
and Teachers (TIME, 
May 19, 1924), it expresses hope and 
of these will soon 


Congress. 
Congress of 


foregathers 


confidence that one 


Bureau of Education (John J 
Tigert, commissioner) functions chiefly in ad 
visory, informative and _ statistical capacities. 
Its administrative function is limited to such 
paying out Federal endowments 
benefiting agriculture and the 
running the schools and rein 


\laska 


* The U. S. 


natters as 
to colleges, 
mechanical arts, 
industry of 

+ This conviction is shared by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Last week, report 
ing to that body as Chairman of its Legislaticn 


deer 


Committee, Dr. John H, MacCracken, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, (Easton, Pa.) 
noted “increased public interest’’ in the pro 


posed Department 











become the law. Of the present bill 
the reformers are more sanguine 
than ever because it contains no pro- 
vision, so hateful to states righters, 
for Federal School aid in financial 


form. 
Policewomen. The parents and 
teachers declared themselves abet- 


tors of all legislation leading to the 
substitution of policewomen for po- 


licemen in handling female delin- 
quents. 
Child Study. A national program 


of child study, as outlined by Dr. 
M. V. O’Shea of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity and some distinguished col 
leagues, as sponsored and boosted by 
the International Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and promoted by the Chil 
dren’s Foundation (Manhattan), was 
endorsed. 


Seats. “If the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation should do nothing but pro- 


vide more comfortable seats [hygi- 
enic, adjustabie] for the school chil- 
dren of the Nation, it would more 


than justify its existence.”"—Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, Winnetka, IIl., the 
ciation’s Vice President. 


A 
ASSO 


Humanization. “In thinking of fine 
equipment and the most advanced 
teaching methods, we must not 
sight of the all-important factor, the 
individual child.,—Dr. F,. D. Sluts, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


lose 


Leisure, fast becoming a 
must be 


Hobbies. 
surplus commodity, 
sumed. A_ plan: invite 
hobbies to demonstrate 
school children.—Mrs. Cornelia 
Cannon, Cambridge, Mass. 


con 
owners of 

them to 
James 


“Better Films.” The and 


teachers were exhorted to. obtain 


parents 


more acceptable cinema programs in 
their communities by fighting the 
producer’s practice of “block book 
ing” (leasing a vulgar picture with 
one of merit to sell the former), by 
combatting lurid advertising, by 
forming “better films’? committees 
and reporting on all releases. “Mo- 
tion picture producers insist 
that the public prefers the indecent 
to the decent film. We want to show 
these producers. ."—Mrs. Morey V. 
Kerns, Philadelphia. 


Home Play. “The 
plays together, stays 
John Bradford, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America 


family that 
together.” — 


General. Other speeches and reso- 
lutions supported: The World 
Court, Disarmament, codification of 
International Law, lasting or- 
ganization of nations,” the Volstead 
Act, the Child Labor Amendment, 


“some 
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Federal aid for physical education, 
loans to opium-growing countries to 
stimulate growth of other crops. At 
tacked: “all rodeos and Wild West 
shows,” illiteracy, selfish interpreta 
tions of “democracy.” 
For Parents 

Speak roughly to your little boy, 

And beat him when he sneezes; 

Ile only does it to annoy, 

Because he knows it teases. 


In Manhattan, as his contribution to 
National Child Health Day, Dr. Foster 
Kennedy, neurologist of Cornell Uni 
versity Medical College, last week pub 
lished hints for parents: “Don't keep 
the child tied to his mother’s apron 
strings. Let him pay for his mis 
takes. . . . Most people like to be 
thought out of the common, and if a 
youngster finds he can acquire a repu 
tation for eccentricity by refusing to 
take his food or lying down and kick- 
ing, he will do so in and out of season. 

Remember your child is an adult 
in miniature with an intense emotional 
life which is trying experiments through 
And these experi 

the child is quite 
as important to himself as you are to 


his waking hours. 
ments are egotistical 


yourself,” 


Critique 

Every so often, the editors of 
New Student 
sheet of the liberal persuasion) — find 
time and money to supplement their 


(inter-collegiate news 


weekly with a section written around a 
single idea. For the sake of journal 
ism .(and Upton Sinclair*), they us 
ually “jazz” the idea. They are young 
men, secking a young audience. 

Last week, one of these editors com 
piled a called = Shells—a 
critique of college architecture in the 
U. S. Posing as a “Loafer,” he pon 
dered the causes and meanings behind 
finished 


supplement 


university structures. ‘The 
shell,” said he, 


the college, the type of its education, 


“represents the ideals of 


imagination, independe nce, 
enslavement to 
mined notions, 


shadows, to predetet 
petrifactions, parc] 
ment, self-adulation, pretense and the 
higher bunk.” 

This Loafer obtained views of Yale's 
famed Harkness Quadrangle, 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps there 
anent: “ “My eyes filled with tears. 

The features of the sky-line change a 


quoted 


rapidly and as tenderly as the face of a 
breathing alma mater, beholding her 
children The buildings stand in 
the midst of traffic, a monument to th 
life of the spirit—they are as accessible 
as God.’ ” 
Added Loafer: “Entering, awed, 
the bum was greeted by the 
strains, from a dormitory window, of 
_*Pinko-authority on art, economics, educa- 
tion, politics. His book on U. S. college life, 


The Goose Step, was widely read by young 
libcrals 





TIME 


Red Hot Mama. Doorsteps are found 
artificially worn down as if with the 
tread of the countless, and the tile of 
the roof has been especially prepared to 
gather dust and moss as rapidly as 
possible, to simulate the venerable. To 
this university, then, goes the prestige 
of having artfully intimated Oxford 
and Cambridge without copying di- 
rectly. Good old tears, good old 
spires, good old doorsteps (hastened up 
a bit), good old Oxford, good old 
quaint antique, old alma mater and old 
God. Red Hot Mamna——” 

The next page was devoted to The 
Art of Technology: Ossified at Birth. 


he 


Loafer pointed to the buildings of t 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which catalogs call: “classical Roman 
laid out in the French manner.” Loafer 
called it: “A factory attempting the 
Roman in a derby hat . A picket-fence 
palace. A hairless, scrubbed and taste 
less eunuch playing dominoes. . . . The 
hokum of the ‘pseudo classic’.” 

Then came Columbia Trust, with cuts 
of the largest U. S. university's “safe 
rectangular safety deposit 

New boxes will be put up 
students 


and sane 
boxes. 
yearly as the number of 
grows.” Juxtaposed with the facade of 
the Columbia Library, was a “detail of 
a kindred savings bank,” 
similar. 

Then Flotsam and Jetsam (The 


University of Pennsylvania) : “The it 


markedly 


heritors of this museum of styles are 
now trying to impose some sort of 
unity upon it. What does this con 
fusion, this lack of any sound instinct 
imply in the education here offered?” 

The Cathedral of lEarning (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh): 14,460,000° cu. 
ft. of space for $10,000,000, of which 
the brochure of Pittsburgh’s skyscraper 
to-be said: “To plant the spirit of 
achievement, by a great high 
building to interpret the spirit of 
Pittsburgh .. . to build a memorial 
to the achievers of Pittsburgh” (Time, 
Nov. 17). 
feet. Achievement. by nnag Un 
questioning faith in = millionaires and 


1° 


Loafer: ‘The soul in cubic 


land-values. Gothic doo-dads for mo- 


ments of sentiment. 
Stirrings of Life were found at th 
Untversity of New Mexico, where the 
Indian-mission buildings are “still 
copies, but at least of a tradition loca! 
and native.” Proof that “the best pow 

ers of the American mind in action” 
are capable of creating a form 

clean, elementary, logical, im 

was found, and illustrated in the foot 
hall stadia of Yale, Leland Stanford, 
the University of California. “Perhay 

in the distant future this form will |! 

repeated, but reduced to a size com 
mensurate with humbler pursuits.” 

An insistent young man, Loafer con 
cluded by declaring that “the monoton 
of the educational process”—that is, 
lectures—“makes the very buildings in 
which they take place inane, anon 
mous.” 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Fifth Avenue Models. Mary Phil- 
bin is one of the minority of actresses 
who do not play as often as their abil- 
ity entitles them to. Possibly she has a 
husband and family who cut into her 
career ; possibly directors do not think 
she is good. The former are selfish 
and the latter are dense. In this picture, 
there is not much narrative. Poor old 
papa went to jail and for a while it 
seemed that daughter would wake up 
some morning and find that working 
girls do get into trouble. Papa was, 
of course, innocent; employer was hon- 
orable; daughter reaped the reward of 
virtue. And all of this is quite accep- 
table under the deft and decorative 
touch of Mary Philbin. 


The Night Club. Raymond Grif- 
fith is just about to burst out as one 
of our chief comedians. He is not 
cross-eyed, his feet are mates, he does 
not hide behind a beard, his clothes fit. 
He is an actor who can eat up a funny 
situation without spilling it on his vest. 
The Night Club is an aimless burlesque 
through which he wears a high silk 
hat. Though the plot is not vital, what 
there is of it deals with a will whereby 
the happy bachelor must marry a cer- 
tain girl. 


Soul Fire is one of the monstrosi- 
ties that some day will, no doubt, be 
displayed in a cinema museum as a ter- 
rible example of what all scenarists and 
directors should avoid. It sets out to 
tell the story of a man’s soul pounding 
to pieces on the reefs of poverty. The 
first reef is Paris; the second, Port 
Said; finally the South Seas. It all 
came from a play called Great Music 
in which the boy finally gets leprosy 
and is given a year or more of life in 
which to finish his orchestral symphony. 
‘he cinema people, for no reason at all, 
have given the leprosy to his inoffensive 
little native girl. Five months later they 
have cured her to make way for the 
happy ending. Richard Barthelmess 
played the boy rather badly. 


Zander the Great. A lovely nurse 
girl trying to find among Arizona bad- 
men the father of her tiny ward is the 
kernel of this tale. It is fed forth with 
all the usual garnishings of hard riding, 
sheriffs and a sand storm. Early pic- 
tures of the nurse girl struggling to 


° } 


escape from an orphanage had _ little 
ing on th 


beat general scheme but were 
neverthe’ess the most interesting. Mar- 
ion Davics and gives an ex- 
traordinarily good performance at first, 
that thins down to the close-up of a 


lovely maiden type of playing. 



















In Paris 


Salvos of cannon thundered across the 
Place de la Concorde and through the 
gardens of the Tuileries while Presi- 
dent Doumergue, accompanied by the 
principal members of his ministry, 
marched to survey the opening of. the 
International Exposition of Decorative 
and Applied Arts. All the important 
nations of the world, with the exception 
of the U. S. and Germany, were repre- 
sented. The affair, though it affected 
a pompousness amounting almost to dig- 
nity, greatly resembled the exposition of 
Architectural and Allied Arts held, last 
week, in Manhattan (Time, May 4). 

Of the applied arts, plumbing and 
heating were less stressed than in the 
U.S. 
glass, lace, 
in bannered booths. 
were consecrated to French wines, 
French cookery. A lottery bond loan 
provided the funds for this national ad- 
vertisement. 

























exposition; rug-making, stained 
goldsmithery were glorified 
Special pavilions 


. . . 





In some rooms on the Tuileries whose 
erave silence was only faintly rippled 
by the roar of Doumergue’s cannon, the 
Because 







Spring Salon opened its doors. 
the Exposition made space hard to get, 
the Salon was small, the work of a high 
f execution, 





Soberness oi 





quality. 
startling in such a land, roused as much 
alarmed comment as the single extrava- 
eance of the Royal Academy's exhibi- 
tion (see below). For the first time 
since 1913, the exhibition escaped from 
the influence of the military; hard hori- 













zons, khaki browns diminished; dead 
men in rutted lanes gave place to som- 
nolent picnickers under willow trees. 






Sculpture, allowed a surprisingly lim- 
ited space, also displayed more of the 
chaste 
Russian 






amenities of art, less of the 
rigidity of tombstone-cutting. 
exiles and Americans were hung in fair 
numbers. 











In London 


Anchored in conservatism, English art 
lets the tide puil, lets the wind go over; 
the name of Cézanne is a peril avoided, 
Modernism the mutter of a storm that 
never broke. Last week, at the opening 
of the Royal Academy’s exhibition, the 
quality found with gratification that 
their Art was still safe, a painted ship 
upon a painted sea. 

It was a wet May Day, bad for top 
Ex-Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
















hats. 
came in a soft felt and a lounge suit, 
a fact which brought joy to the shires 
but caused a slight depression on the 
Lords and ladies, Knights 






Exchange. 
and gentlemen, they saw pictures that 
pleased them—suave specimens of super- 
photography in oil, executed by the 
hand of man, unassisted by any machine. 
Sir John Lavery’s adept portraits of 
George Bernard Shaw, of Jockey Steve 
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Donoghue; two unremarkable. - Sar- 
gents; an effective landscape by a 
greengrocer, another by a violinist in a 
cinema theatre, all as definite. as roast 
beef, all competent, all dull. There 
was, also, one exception. 

“I have ever hated all nations, pro- 













































© Interiational 


Str WILLIAM ORPEN 
Hogarthian? Horrible? 


fessions and communities . . . but prin- 
cipally I hate and detest that animal 
called man.” So wrote the angry 
Irishman, Jonathan Swift. So has come 
to think that onetime cable of conser 
vatism, Painter Sir William Orpen. His 
painting was the exception: A_ white 
bear stands in the glare of a Paris prize 
ring. There is blood at his feet; he has 
just consummated upon a human bruiser, 
now unconscious, brutalities so magnifi 
cent that spectators of every sex, replete 
with ecstasy at the spectacle, slobber and 
clip, heedless of an ape that sits among 
them, scrutinizing with remote but 
kindly cynicism their delirious reversion 
to the bestial. “Hogarthian,” said the 
critics. “Horrible,” said the quality. 


Borglummery 


Developments in the Stone Mountain 
Memorial controversy Sculptor 
3orglum left in a thunder storm and 
Sculptor Lukeman was appointed to 
succeed him (Trmr, Mar. 9, 16, Apr. 
27). 

@ = Engineer Lester H. Barlow of the 
3aldwin Locomotive Works recently 
eave $100,000 to the Stone Mountain 


since 


Memorial Association. Last week, he 
demanded that the Association either 
return his gift or reappoint Sculptor 


3orglum. 
@ Mrs. Walter J. Grace, official of 
the United Daughters of the Confed 
eracy, issued a letter to all chapters, 
advising them to place money raised for 
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the Stone Mountain Memorial Associa- 
tion on time deposit, to lend no aid 


in the sale of Stone Mountain half- 
dollars until disputes were settled. 

@ With a florid policeman at the door, 
the members of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Association met, reélected 
President Hollis N. Randolph, Borg- 
lum’s arch-enemy, dropped from the 
Board of Directors Mrs. Walter J. 
Grace. 


Diana 


With Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, scheduled for speedy demolition, 
artists, architects pondered on what 
could be done with Diana, Roman 
huntress by Saint-Gaudens, who, upon 
a Moorish tower by Stanford White, 
long adorned the summit of the famed 
hippodrome, After 56 conflicting pro- 
posals, it was last week decided to re 
move statue, tower, to New York Uni 
versity. Lawyer Elihu Root agreed to 
head a committee to raise funds for the 
transfer; architects McKim, Mead & 
White were appointed for the work. 


MUs IC 





Eastman Seven 


To encourage young U. S. composers, 
the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., offered to present a 
series of programs of manuscript 01 
chestral works by such strivers. Last 
week, the first of these concerts wa 
given. The seven, the youngest 25, th 
oldest 35, were Tweedy, 
Weiss, Silver, Copland, Rogers, Porter, 
McKay. There were four compositions 
of merit. Jest was the imaginative, 
polytonal Cortéege Macabre of Composer 
Copland 


composers 


San Carlo 


After 31 weeks of tour, performances 
in 100 cities through Canada, the Pa- 
cific Coast, East, South, Middle West, 
the San Carlo Opera Company ended 
its season with a presentation of Aida 
in Newark, N. J. For next year, Di- 
rector Gallo, whose name is Fortune, 
announced presentations in English of 
Faust, Hansel and Gretel, promised at 
least one opera in English in each 
weekly engagement. In June, he goes 
to Europe to gather new = stars, new 
stimulus, 


Ravel 


L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, an opera 
ballet by Maurice Ravel with a libretto 
by Mme, Colette, was recently given its 
premier in Monte Carlo, will be heard 
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in Paris next season and_ thereafter 
brought to the U. S. 

The Libretto. L'enfant, a favored 
one, constantly companioned by such 
birds and beasts as cats, bats, dragon- 
flies and a squirrel, is untransfigured by 
the gentleness that attends his living, but 
ridden with black bile and curious hu- 
mors. Does he learn his lessons? Far 
from it; this enfant, is idle-and, when 
his Maman reproves him for his lassi- 
tude, assuredly with justice, he surren- 
ders himself to rancor, beating the floor 
with his heels, chasing the cats, the 
squirrel and committing many acts of 
violence. Then it is that he hears the 
old clock sing, with much clucking of 
the tongue, a lament for the days when 
its pendulum would work all night; the 
china gods complain in childish voices; 
the teapot collogue with the teacup. 
Amazed, he tries to hide near the fire- 
place, but the fire comes from its kennel 
to nip him in the breeches. 

Enchantment transports him into a 
dark valley. The moon lifts the white 
of an eye over a cloud, but lightless in 
the glade he wanders; the forest talks 
to him in many voices; night presses 
her hands over his eyes. Ever he hears 
in his heart the voice of the once happy 
squirrel, reproaching him for the hurt 
he did her furry side, her tender paw, 
and he weeps with regret in the sullen 
copice, uncomforted, The squirrel, un- 
able to support any longer the pain of 
her wound, falls swooning at his feet. 
He picks her up. He bandages with 
fumbling care her paw in a silk ribbon. 
Ah, how they rejoice then, the creatures 
who before harangued him; how shyly 
they regard him, transfixed at his com- 
passion! Now he will learn his les- 
. a 

The Score. The music never inter- 
prets the fantasy, but plays with it, 
mocks it—rolls it ahead like a ball, fol- 
lows after on subtle feet. The work 
is, in pattern, like those opera ballets of 
the 18th Century. Everything is a 
dance ; the chair-song a minuet; the fire- 
talk a gigue; dragon flies weave to the 
slow air of a waltz; the teapot chortles 
in a fox-trot. It is music that smiles 
over its shoulder, that caresses only with 
the tips of its fingers, and laughs at 
itself in its own mirrors. 


Auer 


An old man with a gnarled face, 
fierce mustachios and a cranium as hair- 
less as a grapefruit drew his bow through 
the last note of a Hungarian dance by 
Brahms and gravely bowed. Zimbalist, 
Heifetz, Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, 
Rachmaninov, standing in the wings, 
heamed, murmured, clapped, thumped 
with the beaming, murmuring, clapping, 
thumping audience in Carnegie Hall, 
Manhattan, They had been listening to 
their master’s voice. For the old man 
m the square dress suit was Leopold 
Auer, teacher of innumerable famed 





Lropotp AUER 
His pupils are his honors 


violinists, celebrating his 80th birthday. 
The three violinists, the two pianists, 
themselves played, but no critic offered 
next day to praise or condemn their 
performances, for the concert was not 
a demonstration, It was a tribute. 


Leopold Auer’s father was a Hun- 
rarian painter. He painted houses, made 
money enough to have his son taught 
the violin. The son developed an amaz- 
ing talent. He played with Brahms 
when the latter was comparatively un 
known, was accompanied by Liszt, went 
to St. Petersburg, became conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra, grand con- 
cert master. Liszt, Brahms, the Ruben- 
steins, Tschaikowsky, Napoleon III, 
Abdul Hamid II, Richard and Jo- 
hann Strauss, Gounod, Disraeli, Tur- 
geniev, Von Biilow, were his friends. 
In addition to Zimbalist and Heifetz, 
he has taught Mischa Elman, Max 
Rosen, Isolde Menges, Eddy Brown, 
Toscha Seidel and many whose 
European fame has not extended to the 
U. S. When teaching, he listens. His 
approval is indicated by hammer-hard 
pummelings on the back and ribs of the 
deserving artist; his scorn by scowls, 
kicks, lingual outbursts in five lan 
guages, sabotage upon chairs, bows, vio- 
lins. He never concerns himself with a 
pupil in whom he does not discern the 
germ of a great talent. ‘Learn to sing,” 
he says to violinists. When the Rus- 
siatt Empire fell in 1917, he came to the 
U. S., reéstablished himself with ease. 
Dynamic, burly, witty, his personality 
still molds music. Says he: “From 
Russia and America will come the great 
music of the future. These countries 
are the youngest in art. My sympathies 
are always with youth.” 
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SCLENGCE 


The Sea 

During the past week, the following 
reports of oceanographic activities were 
made: 

Beebe. From the Galapagos 
Islands, Explorer William Beebe (TiMeE, 
Apr. 27) gave notice that he was re- 
turning to Panama for coal, water and 
ammonia for his ship, the Arcturus. 
He had discovered a new island and 
named it after Prof. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, President of the American 
Museum of Natural History. He had 
caught, among other curious denizens of 
the deep, a fish with long, jointed, 
lighted rods issuing from its head. 

Bingham. Into Miami cruised the 
black Pawnee, sleek yacht of Henry 
Payne Bingham of Manhattan. On her 
decks were bucket-mouthed, serpentine 
fish, a sea-cow, glass sponges, monster 
iguanas (lizards) from Swan Island 
(300 miles south of Cuba), giant 
shrimps with pincers like lobsters. The 
Pawnee had been seeking the rhyno- 
dontypicus, a species of leviathan taken 
near Swan Island in 1912. Among the 
tales the mariners told was that of 
a vast elemental shape the Negroes 
called “Sapodilla Tom,” which surged 
up beneath the boat, lifted his dorsal 
and was gone. Off the coast of Hon- 
duras, “a great winged, bat-like mon- 
ster” had escaped. 





Life and Death 


The headwaters of U. S. population 
arose in 1924. The dam that holds 
them held tighter than before. Last 
week, the Census Bureau reported an 
increase in the birth rate of 2% (to 
22.5 per 1,000); the death rate fell 
off 5% (to 11.9 per 1,000). 

The greatest number of cradles per 
family was set rocking in the rural 
districts of North Carolina—31.9 babies 
per 1,000. Rural Montana had the few- 
est—only 14.9 per 1,000 but there the 
death rate was very low, only 7.8 per 
1,000. 

Deaths of persons under one year of 
age decreased in the entire registration 
area from 77.7 per 1,000 in 1923 to 
71.9 in 1924. 


In Brazil 


The coppery cannibal Indians of up- 
per Brazilian Guiana, squatting at their 
fires, their poisoned arrows handy on the 
ground, are not perturbed when a cobra 
slithers into camp, or a scorpion stings 
a foot, or a stream of venomous winged 
ants pours out of the jungle to dispute 
possession of the clearing. They are 
used to these annoyances, and could 
themselves be annoying if you should 
ascend the Parima River to its source 





| and find them at home, before they have 
| made their annual pilgrimage over the 
Sierra Parima to the Orinoco Basin in 
Venezuela. 
But these placid cannibals were most 
likely at a loss, last winter, when they 
| pricked their ears to the distant hum- 
| ming of a billion ants on the move, a 
humming that became the drone of a 
host of baritone bees, of one giant bee, 
of a visible giant bee with a tail like a 
scorpion, of the first airplane those can- 


nibals had ever seen. Down from 


Largest and finest liner — so gov he rye tec at their feet 


knives, gewgaws, 
ever to circle the globe “Glug,” mused the cannibals, “glug, 

glug. The chances were that the next 
Sailing weetweed in November on her second World big bee that might happen along would 
Cruise, this superb liner will visit 14 countries, each 
at the season best for travel there. That was the idea of Captain A. W, 


Stevens, official photographer of Dr. A, 


be well received, even if he alighted. 


Westward—following the trail of warmth and sun- , . Pe 
shine around the whole world. This makes possible Hamilton Rice's expedition, and _ his 
a stop-over in Europe for the spring and early summer pilot, Lieut. Walter Hinton, famed flier 
of the Atlantic-crossing NC-4. Back in 
Manhattan last week, Captain Stevens 
told how he and Hinton, the latter sui- 


132 Days; 60 Cities; 14 Countries fering continually from malaria, flew 


From New York, November 25, 1925 from Manaos, on the Rio Negro, up 
Los Angeles, Decemberii1 San Francisco, Dec. 14, the Rio Branco to the Rio Uraricoera, 
Returning New York, April 6, 1926 


For profusely illustrated booklet address Red Star Line, 
No. 1 Broadway, or American Express Company, 65 i r 2 3 
Broadway, New York City, or other offices or agencies of With an aerial camera in their seaplane, 

either company. they mapped a 1,000-mile stretch ac- 





Journeys ashore under the skilled guidance of the 
American Express. 


to the Rio Parima, to the Parima’s 
source, hitherto unvisited by whites. 


The Belgenland is an ideal home 3 Be d : a 
ce nteeierna eaaiesl heteas Wie curately for the first time, returning 
is "shi f kli nat every few days to Dr. Rice with fresh 
is a ship of sparkling personality— ee ti, : 

‘ : a i c | pictures of what lay before him. A 
Continental in cuisine and service INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY ; 


° ° adic ‘rator, Jol Swanso _ also fl j 
and in that indefinable thing called En Cooperation with sae i ia : “ vs HH abet 7 tt we ee 
atmosphere, American Express Company | in the plane. is makeshift stations 


erected in the jungle effected the first 

, direct wireless communication between 
CUGHOURERGDALESLELUTLAAAACCARRT RRA RECULERS TLC CRRCSLCLDECTALECRREALORLESSAREERCRRRRSECCCCRCRRODLLUU RECUR EREERRECRER Soni: American and dsoadon 
Behind the fliers went one Charles 
Bull, onetime Harvard athlete, to estab- 
lish gasoline bases for them, Bull trav 


cled in a canoe alone with his native \ 


crew for 700 miles, stripped starl 





they to the tropical sun and rat 
Doctor-Explorer Alexander Hamilton Thstead © 
Rice is gathering ethnological, geologi- ff likeas two p 
cal, commercial data (rubber, gutta- why not say 
percha). It is his eighth trip to tropical ff like as two 
South America, where he has already ff Phones?’? ‘T 
mapped some 500,000 sq. mi smallestdeta 
telephone 
“speaking 
ness” of ano 


eS . 


The Academy 

They were the vanguard of U. 
Science, the 100 who met last week in 
Washington. They assembled as_ the 
National Academy of Sciences to con- 
sider news from unknown fields. For 
her exploration of blood cells, they re 
ceived into their ranks the first woman 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Time to Re-tire? 
Get a 
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There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
and every purse. Quality beyond question 


He! 


ence Rena Sabin, physiologist at Johns i 
Hopkins Medical School. brass - 
Came the reports, on subjects large cut o1 
and small. Some members reread the 
papers they had preserted before the 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia (Timer, May 4). 
Bananas. Early in their session, 
the scientists were invited to assign the 
banana to its original home. It had 
long been agreed that southeastern Asia 


member of their company, Miss Flor 


deserved the honor. Fossil seeds (prob- 
ably Oligocene ) from Colombia, however, 


ONSLNELCCUDEEURSURERUAUUELERUCRRESRTOUGHURELLOMUONEADDOTLGEDGUUDTRUCHUIIOGULEAUEGEDUULUSHORTOEQEUUOUUOROQUNEDI argued that the banana is essentially au 
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a eae | WHEN Nature developsa good pattern, 


eye | she doesn’t throw it away every year. 
ret ween /\| Neither does Western Electric. Long 
ago we learned the economy of simpli- 
fication in manufacture—making mil- 


lions of telephones exactly alike. 











And that means exactly alike not only 
— - oe ; in outward appearance, but also down 
pate fo: nstead o as re. i}. 7 ’ J ° e 
cologi- I like as two peas,” a aS to the little screws and mica washers 


gutta- § why not say ‘‘as 
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instead of to many patterns simplifies 
‘ the whole manufacturing process. The 
hey. : thorough application of this principle is 
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American fruit—Dr. Edward I”. Berry, 


Johns Hopkins. 
Voice Pictures. A photographic 
process made visible the breath of 
genius that distinguishes opera singers 
from the bulls of Bashan. A mechani- 
cally perfect singer, resting precisely 
on every note, would give a chart in 
straight lines. McCormack, Case, Melba, 
Farrar and peers, singing Annie Laurie, 
produced charts in wavy lines, undu- 
lated by pitch and intensity—Dr. C. /:. 
Seashore, lowa State University. 
Germs’ Breath. How, what, 
teria breathe? The animal 


do bac- 
organism 








New and Revised 
Edition 


ERE, in twelve handsome volumes, is 

a new edition of the famous library of 
Modern Eloquence—that great master 
work founded by Thomas B. Reed and con- 
taining the crystallized thought of world 
leaders in their most brilliant speeches. 

Here you will find great addresses, witty 
after-dinner talks, fiery oratory, anecdotes, 
lectures and sermons. And here you will 
find the vital words of men who have 
moved nations to action. 

Twenty odd years ago the original edi- 
tion of Modern Eloquence was published 
and first offered to men of affairs. Thou- 
sands of sets were sold. Among the first 
subscribers were many young men who 
were just upon thethreshold of prominence 
—Dawes, Schwab, Littleton, Cummings 
and many others. Today, these men have 
achieved high rank in the affairs of men, 
and still turn the time-worn pages for in- 
formation and recreation. And today,there 
is a new and revised edition of Modern 
Eloquence to bring inspiration and know- 
ledge to the men who will be leaders 
twenty years from now. 


For the Man of Affairs 


For the man who is called on to speak 
occasionally—and what man of affairs is 
not—Modern Eloquence offers an inex- 
haustible fund of ideas and suggestions. 

And for the busy man who wants to be 
able to converse convincingly on almost 
every conceivable subject, Modern Elo- 
quence provides an easy means of doing so. 

And for the young man seeking greater 
success, Modern Eloquence provides the 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
thoughts of great men. 

nd for those who read for entertain- 
ment and for culture, Modern Eloquence 





Now Ready 


that causes sleeping sickness needs oxy- 
The plant 
organism that causes tuberculosis also 
needs oxygen, died when deprived of 
grow 
slowly in its human host not because it 
gets no oxygen, but because it gets very 


G. Novy and M. H. 


gen but died of an overdose, 


it. The latter was thought to 


little—Drs. I. 
Soule, University of Michigan. 

Sex Metabolism. In autumn 
enlarged and the pigeons’ eggs were pre 
dominantly male. 
after hatching 


female, many 









is a never-failing source of inspiration 
and stimulus. 

The famous library of Modern Eloquence 
provides an easy, pleasant way to cultivate 
forceful speech and clear thinking. Bank- 
ers, business men, lawyers, educators, 
lodge members and professional men and 
women everywhere find it of great prac- 
tical and cultural value. 

In Modern Eloquence are found the 
finest models of forceful speech. There are 
over 450 contributors including Woodrow 
Wilson, Chauncey Depew, Lloyd George, 
Russell H. Conwell, Viviani, Clemenceau 
and other world-renowned leaders. Then, 
too, there is a series of articles by eminent 
authorities on how to plan, prepare and 
deliver a speech. 


Send for FREE Book 


You can hardly afford not to know all 
about the NEW Modern Eloquence. Send 
the coupon below for illustrated booklet 
“Molding the Minds of Men.” Learn how 
you may sit in the comfort of your own 
home and read the forceful words and the 
profound ideas that have carried men to 
the highest places. The booklet is free. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Modern Eloquence Corp., Dept. L4715 
13 Astor Place, New York City 
Please 


Gentlemen: send me free booklet 


“Molding the Minds of Men,”’ which gives 
full information about the new and revised 
edition of Modern Eloquence. 


Name_ 


3usiness 
or Profession 


Business Address 


and 
winter, the thyroid glands of pigeons 


In spring and sum- 
mer, small thyroids, female pigeons. One 
clutches, 

















actually turned male, sired a_ brood, 
(The significance of this research was 
that the thyroid principle, thyroxin, ap- 
peared to be more fundamentally con- 
nected with sex determination than the 
sex-cell chromosomes—Dr. Oscar Rid- 
dic, Carnegie Institute. 
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Non-stop 

Hitherto, no seaplane has flown for 
more than 15 hours at a time. Yet, this 
summer, U. S. navy fliers propose to 
go from San Diego to Honolulu, some- 
thing over 2,000 miles—at least 20 
hours—in a single hop. And _ Frenceh- 
men propose to capture the Raymond 
Orteig prize of $25,000 for a continu. 
ous Paris-New York flight. 

Delaware River. Up and down the 
Philadelphia estuary, Lieutenants Kyle 
and Schildauer last week drove the 
PN-9 from 10:22 one morning to 2:58 
the next afternoon—a total of 28 hr, 
36 min., making about 2,300 miles. 
Their faces badly wind-bitten, the crew 
had been so deafened by the roar oi 
engines they could hardly hear the eager 
greetings when they landed. They had 


completed the test for the Honolulu 
trip. 
Villacoublay, Ifrench Government 


airdrome, saw the completion of a sea- 
plane with a 500-h.p. motor capable, it 


is said, of flying for 34 hours, and thus 


fitted for the Paris-New York flight. 
Two war veterans will fly it: Francis 
Coli and Paul Tarascon. The latter 


acquired a wooden leg in pre-War fly 
ing and later shot down eleven German 
planes in battle. 


Langley vs. Wright 

Wilbur and Orville Wright made 
their first flights at Kitty Hawk, N.C, 
on Dec. 17, 1903. For more than 20 
years, the machine they used has been 
faithfully guarded, kept intact. Last 
week, Orville, the surviving brother,* 
anounced that he was presenting this 
relic of man’s first flight to the Science 
Museum at South Kensington, London, 
where a large collection of historic 
planes and engines already exists. Mr. 
Wright naturally seeks greater safety 
against damage and fire than his own 
home affords. But why a foreign mt- 
seum? Why not the Smithsonian Inst 
tution in Washington, D. C.? 

Echoes of a perennial controversy fur- 


nish the answer. Samuel P. Langley, 
builder of the first airplane, died, 
broken-hearted, shortly after the j 


Wrights’ first flights; his own attemp! J 
to fly had failed some time previously 
But it failed, many experts have 
thought, because Langley tried to hav 
the flight made from a house-boat § 
the Potomac without provision for 4 
suitable length of run for get-awa) 
and not because his device was inher 
ently deficient. 
As a matter of fact, in 1914, durm 
‘Wilbur Wright died of typhoid fever, Mag 
1 


53, 1912. 
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— Three Preachments by 





rother,* 
ing this Elbert Hubbard 
Science 
London, F = E E 
historic 
ts. Mr. 
safety 
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in Insti- 
Trsy fur- 
Langley, 
e, died, 
er the 
attemp! “A Message to Garcia” 
eviousl) of which more than forty million copies 
fs were printed in the author’s lifetime. A 
ts have bit of writing that will help you and 
to have § others each time you read it. 
t 
-boat mF “How to Get Others to 
n 1G Do Your Work” 
ret-awa} A business preachment written in Hub 
is. inher bard’s most forceful epigrammatic style. 
P “The Boy from Missouri 
4, dur Valley” 
— Who started out undersized, freckled and 


unloved, but beautifully overcame all his 
handicaps, 


a 








‘A Man Like Elbert Hubbard 
Must Have Had 





| Meera HUBBARD’'S priceless Scrap 
Book has now been published, and a 
copy bound in handsome scrap-book style is 
yours for about the price of a best seller. 

It is a splendid example of Roycroft 
bookmaking—printed in two colors and tied 
with linen tape. The covers reproduce the 
binding of Hubbard’s famous .magazine, 
the Philistine. 

This unique scrap book will be a daily 
source of inspiration to you. Here you will 
find choice selections from Aristotle, Mae- 
terlinck, Emerson, Voltaire, Whitman, Car- 
lvle, Dante, Shaw. Here you will find the 
idea that eludes you, the encouragement 
that you need to carry on. 

Profit by Elbert Hubbard’s arduous and 
painstaking studies, by his lifetime of read- 
ing. In his amazing scrap book you will 
find the best thoughts of the world’s best 
minds—quotations and selections on every 
subject of general interest, culled from the 
great men and women of every age and 
every country. The subjects are carefully 
indexed so that you can find at a glance 
that in which you are most interested, thus 
providing an invaluable guide for your 
ready reference. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Five Days’ Free Examination 


The coupon will bring you Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book at once. Examine it in 
your home for 5 days. If you are not de- 


An Amazing 
Scrap Book”’ 


O declared thousands when they heard 
that his Scrap Book was to be published. 

He was not only the most versatile and pro- 
lific writer of his time, not only one of the 
most stirring and eloquent speakers this 
country has ever 
publisher of two magazines, founder of the 
Roycroft Shops, philosopher, business man. 
His friends knew that he read eagerly on 
every subject, that he could write and speak 
ably on many widely vy 
he read so thoroughly on all ‘these topics. 


known — but editor and 


varying topics because 


And Elbert Hubbard did keep an amazing 
scrap book! 
selections that helped him most, the quota- 
tions that inspired him, the choice bits of 
wisdom and philosophy to which he wanted 
constantly to refer. 
slowly with the accumulations of years, be- 
came a digest of all the best = and 
thoughts that Hubbard encountered i 
lifetime of reading—became at last og great 
writer’s chief source of inspiration and ideas. 


A Lifetime’s Study 
and Reading Condensed 
Into One Inspiring Book 


He clipped and preserved the 


This scrap book grew 


1 his 


lighted with it, you may return it within 
the 5-day period and the examination will 
cost you nothing; but if you are stimulated 
and inspired by the first page you read, 
keep it for your own and send $2.90 in full 
payment. 

For a limited time we will send with 
our compliments three striking examples of 
Hubbard's writings. When you read these 
three famous preachments you will under- 
stand why Hubbard was such a tremendous 
influence in his lifetime—and why his pri- 
vate scrap book is now so highly valued by 
thinking people. 

Clip and mail the coupon at once,—you 
will find the Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 

valuable and inspiring! Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 45, New 
York City. 
Le ee 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Royeroft Distributors 
Dept. 45, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send to me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard's Serap Bool including his three 
famous preachments free Within the 5-da riod I will 
either return the Serap Bool without obliges or keep 
it for my own, sending you $2.90 in payment 





NGMO .. ccccesecrcceccccceccceceseerceessceccese 
REED Sc 8 5-0 ewe 6b w 0660.04 40 CHER O NH ee cekeeeeeusns 
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‘@ A few copies are available in a de luxe binding of 


L semi-flexible basket wease buckram The price ig 
$5.90. Please check in the square at the left if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same examination 
privilege. 
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Are you using your 
club Pro’s service? 


Get acquainted with the helpful service your club pro can give you. His 
shop is more than an office. 


For example, ask him about Fulname Marking. He will show you how he 
can mark your golf balls with your full name on the Fulname Marking 
Machine, each letter indelibly impressed in the cover of the ball. He will 
tell you how the marked ball comes back to you when lost, how it speeds 
up your game, eliminates confusion and congestion on the fairways—and he 
will order a die plate of your name for you. 

If your elub pro does not have Fulname Marking equipment, send us his 
name or name of proper club official, and we'll explain how complete equip- 
ment can be secured for free trial. 


Also ask for a copy of interesting booklet 
“Taking the Game Out of the Rough” 


The Fulname Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


gMARKIN 








It’s a hearty breakfast 


when it comes to nutrition, but a light breakfast when it 
comes to digestion. Shredded Wheat contains all the body- 
building elements in the whole wheat grain prepared in a 
digestible form. The crisp, flavory shreds of oven-baked 
whole wheat encourage thorough chewing, and that means 
perfect digestion. Contains more real nutriment than meat 
or eggs. Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat 
—saves fuel, saves time, saves money. Two Biscuits with 
milk make a perfect meal at a cost of a few cents. 


‘Most food for least money 








litigation between the Wrights and the 
Curtiss Co., Langley’s machine with 
some changes was flown at Hammonds- 
port on Lake Keuka, N. Y. It is difficult 
to determine what exactly the changes 
were. But Mr. Wright resents the fact 
that the Smithsonian allowed Langley’s 
precious model to be used for “the pur- 


Orvitte WRIGHT 
He condemns the Smithsonian 


pose of private parties to a patent Ihi- 
gation.” And he also resents the card 
in the Smithsonian attached to the 
Langley plane—This is the first airplane 
capable of flight. 

So away to England, tiie Wright 
plane is destined to go. 


Balloon Races 


Five balloonists (one was disqualified, 
one ripped his bag early in the race, a 
third, an army entry, came down after 
350 miles) were competing in the national 
elimination contest for the honor of 
representing the U. S. in the Gordon 
Bennett cup race. This cup has been 
held by Belgium for two years. Start- 
ing from St. Joseph, Mo., the men sailed 
southeastward with many adventures, 
trying to cover the greatest possible dis- 
tance before being driven down. W.T. 
Van Orman in the Goodyear III suc- 
ceeded in beating his only competitor, 
Capt. H. E. Honeywell in the St. Jo- 
seph, by 40-odd miles, covering a dis- 
tance of almost 600 miles. The winner 
thus became entitled to a purse 0! 
$1,000, the Litchfield trophy, in addition 
to the right of representing the U. 5. 
in the international balloon race. 

Ballooning is the most fascinating and 
skilful of sports. Yet it is more than 
a sport. It requires the most careful 
study of meteorology and gas buoyancy. 
From the balloonists are drawn the most 
skilful airship pilots and operators. 
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MEDICINE 


“The Pus Trust” 

An epidemic of smallpox that last 
month broke out in Philadelphia, ap- 
peared, last week, to have spread to 
Washington and, in less degree, to Bal- 
timore. Negro quarters of these cities 
were focal areas for the infection. Mor- 
tality was between 11% and 35%, in- 
diceating a virulent strain of organism. 

In Philadelphia, department stores, 
hospitals, police codperated with the 
medical authorities in establishing zones 
of isolation. Vaccination proceeded 
widely and apace. In Washington, the 
scare penetrated to Capitol Hill and 
newspaper accounts featured U. S. Sen- 
ators hastening to bare their arms to 
the needle; Secretary of the Interior 
Work (who before taking office was a 
physician, onetime President of the 
American Medical Association) vaccin- 
ating himself; the President submitted 
quietly to the general precaution. 

The epidemics, reported by each city 
to be well in hand, called forth fresh 
outbursts from anti-serum faddists, not- 
ably Bernarr Macfadden, blatant apostle 
to vulgarians of “physical culture.” 
Macfadden’s Manhattan sheetlet, The 
Graphic, ran “‘screamers” about “two 
persons known to be dead from tetanus 
following the injection of pus from dis- 
cased animals” in Baltimore. Health 
officials admitted the deaths from teta- 
nus, then explained to the newspaper 
that the serum injected was not “cow- 
pox,” but human smallpox, scientifically 
prepared in the glycerated lymph of 
calves, “This,” said The Graphic, “is 
little else than a form of variolation 
which was outlawed by the British Par- 
lament because of its effect upon public 
health."* The Graphic headlined: IS 
REPORT OF COOLIDGE’S VAC- 
C(INATION PUBLICITY STUNT 
OF PUS TRUST? 

U.S. Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
ming: “Since January 1, 1912, the Pub- 
lic Health Service has tabulated the vac- 
ciation histories of 120,501 cases of 
smallpox. Of this number, 110,075, or 
1.35%, never had been vaccinated; 
6610, or 5.48%, had not been vaccinated 
for more than 7 years, many of them 
from 10 to 50 years. Of those who had 
been vaccinated within 7 years, there 


“of” 


were 3,810, or only 3.17%. 


Poison ? 

If city streets were filled with an in- 
visible, slow-working poison, touched 
and breathed by every passerby, so that 
vast portions of the population lost the 
we of some of their muscles, became 
mpotent and sterile, sickened, sagged 
and died, that would be a very sorry 
pass indeed, 

Whether or not tetraethyl lead, as 
Prepared for dilution in gasoline to 
quiet “knocking” motors, would consti- 


a 
,_ A perversion of the truth. The English 
Vaccination Law of 1898 requires a vaccina 
tion certificate to be filed with the Registrar 
of Births within six months of a child’s birth, 
exception being made for “conscientious ob 
Jectors,” who must voice their objections 
Within four months of their child’s birth. 














John W. Thomason Jr., Man of 
Action, Writer, Artist 


There is a captain of the Marines 
about whom fame spread during 
the late War. 


* * * 


His prowess as a company com- 
mander was well known. 


* * * 


His odd habit of drawing rapid, 
deft little pictures upon any and 
all occasions was much commented 
upon. 

* * & 


And so it happens that by a 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, Captain John W. Thoma- 
son Jr.’s sketches were brought to 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


* * + 


When the question of providing 
text for the drawings came up, 
Captain Thomason admitted that 
he had done a little writing, too. 


* * * 


“Fix Bayonets!” by John W. 
Thomason Jr., illustrated by 
drawings from his sketch book 
which was started with burnt 
matches on the edge of Belleau 
Wood, is the leading feature of 
the June number of Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


* * * 


We venture to say that it is not 
like anything you ever read _ be- 
fore. 

* * * 


This record of the charge at Sois- 
sons is written with an art which 
seems to have been instinctive and 
feeling that is profound. 


tute such a poison, scientists disagree. 

Last week, U. S. Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming gave notice that the 
case would be tried by official confer- 
ence this month in Washington. Tor 
the defense of tetraethyl lead, there will 
be agents of the company (a joint sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey) at whose plant at Bayway, N. J., 


workers manufacturing tetraethyl lead 
went mad with lead poisoning last fall 
and died in straightjackets (Time, Nov. 
10). For the prosecution there will be 
scientists who maintain that a U. S. 


If you are not held to the very 
end by “Fix Bayonets!” we shall 
miss our guess by a wide, wide 
margin. 

* * # 


There is humor—lots of it—with 
a rich American flavor. 


* * * 


There is action—plenty of it. 


* * * 


There is pathos. 

* * +£ 
There is tragedy. 

* * 


There is beauty flashing all 
through it. 
* * * 


And, above all, a wonderful sense 
of proportion. 
+ # @ 


You will not want to miss this, 
one of the greatest features we 
have ever published, 


* * * 


The June Scribner’s Magazine 
and eleven succeeding numbers 
come in reply to the coupon 
placed below for your conveni- 
ence. 


Will Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, send me Scribner’s Mag- 
azine for one year and a bill 
for four dollars? 


su eeeeee sees eee eeesg 


Bureau of Mines report, issued at 
Pittsburgh in November and accepted 
by health authorities as a clean bill of 
health for leaded gasoline, was incon- 
clusive and premature. 

At the Surgeon General’s conference, 
no one will suggest that tetraethy] lead 
is not poisonous. The question will be: 
Would the exhausts of automobiles 
burning tetraethylized gasoline spray 
the country with creeping infirmity and 
death ? 

Manufacture of the gasoline was sus- 
pended until the conference meets, de- 
cides. 













SMITH BONDS 





Smith Bonds are First 
Mortgage Bonds, strongly 
secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city 
property, and protected by 
a definite system of safe- 
guards. This system of 
safeguards has made pos- 
sible our record of no loss 
to any investor in 52 years. 


Current offerings of Smith 
Bonds, paying 7%, are 
available in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and in maturities from 2 
tO 15 years. 


We recommend these 
bonds as the ideal invest- 
ment for any individual, 
corporation or institution 
whose first consideration is 
safety. 









THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your booklets, “Fifiy-two Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 84H 


EE cceterssee ses 
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Every Ambitious Family Should 
Have These Two Booklets 


ERE are two booklets which should be in 

every ambitious home; booklets over which 
husbands and wives, fathers and sons, should 
put their heads together in serious discussion. 


Investors in every State in the United States, 
and in 30 countries and territories abroad, today 
are profiting by the simple principles of success- 
ful investing which these booklets explain. 


One of these booklets is called “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety.” It gives you the benefit of our 52 
years of experience in the field of first mortgage invest- 
ments, during which time no investor in our offerings 
has ever lost one cent of principal or interest. The time- 
tested safeguards which are responsible for this record 
set a safety standard by which you may be guided in 
selecting safe investments for your funds, 


The second booklet, “How to Build an Independent 
Income,” tells how small investors can get bond in- 
terest on savings of $10 or more a month, and how 
large investors can compound the income from securi- 
ties they already own, at the liberal rate paid by Smith 


Bonds—now 7°%,. 


This booklet also explains the surprising results which 
you can accomplish by systematic investment in 7°; 
Smith Bonds. For example, if you invest monthly un- 
der this plan, in less than 10 years your independent 
monthly income will exceed your monthly investment. 


Each of these booklets can be read in about 10 or 15 
minutes. But those few minutes can mean to you, as 
they have meant to so many others, years of perfect sat- 
isfaction and perfect safety in the investment of your 
savings. For free a of the booklets, fill out and 


mail the coupon today. 





THE F. H. SmitTH COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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ee ef 
Sande Curre! 

Earle Sande, who has been called, Foreig! 
with some justice, the greatest of living B manded ; 
jockeys, rode in front of the stands at F jess circ 






the opening of the Jamaica Track. Met- 
ropolitan racegoers, who beheld him 
then for the first time since the August 
day when he crumpled, limp as a leveret, 
from his mount at Saratoga, rose shout- 
ing to welcome him. Amid _ wilder 
shouting, he rode J. S. Ward's Worth- 
more, pulled him over the line to win 
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Golf 

In the British Isles there are 750,000 
golfers—esquires who dig their own 
graves with their niblicks, Englishmen 
wha’ ha’ wi’ Wallace bled their  shill- 
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ings on every green, Scots wahighing J ing false 
their short approaches, wahoing the § (ebts and 
long grass with their mashies, plus-four Experts’ 
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scorers who shyly admit that the only 
shot they are sure of is their fourth 
putt. Even of these, many get about a 
course with 72-odd clips, but only three 
play golf as every able man sensibly 








expects to. Last week, the handicap § currencies 
figures of Great Britain were issued. § than do 
Three golfers were listed at scratch— J goods. 





Roger Wethered, Sir Ernest Holder- 
ness, Cyril J. H. Tolley. The first is 
lean, composed, frosty. His wrists are 
steel springs; his swing is the crack of 





Gold \ 










a quirt. The second, gloomy, nervous, f} The out: 
plays with the air of a martyr being § perhaps 
tortured for his faith, has twice won f sumption, | 
the amateur championship. The im-f ad in Bi 
mense shoulders, the full-moon face, J took his u 
the stocky legs of the third*, haunt the f by resumis 
dreams of the many U. S. golfers whof US. as w 
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have seen him send his drives away, 
like bridesmaids, to the place where the 
parallels wed. 








Crews 

Fight men from Columbia, eight from 
Pennsylvania, eight from Yale, seated 
on sliding seats in three narrow boats, 
lined up on the windless Schuylkill at 
Philadelphia. The issue of the race 
was, curiously, in some doubt. The 
fact that Columbia had small chance 
was well recognized. But the famed 
Yale crew, the same which vanquished 
the world on the Seine, was gone. Only 
three men of that machine were left- 
Kingsbury, No. 6; Wilson, No. 33 
Sprock, No. 7. Pennsylvania was 
beautifully schooled, perfect in form 
Nobody thought of Columbia. The race 
began. Pennsylvania led. Yale was 
second, rowing with power but some 
what raggedly. Columbia bided her 
time.’ On went the shells. Yale sprinted, 
passed Pennsylvania. The finish came 
in sight. Pennsylvania, it was clear, 
was beaten. Columbia? Her men, fat 
down the course, thrashed the water ™ 
vain. Yale had won. 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 


Current Situation 


Foreign developments again de- 
wanded attention in financial and busi- 
yess circles. Just as the Hindenburg 
dection eclipsed: in public opinion the 
French financial scandals and the re- 
argence of M. Caillaux, so the Ger- 
man election was ousted from public 
attention, last week, by the momentous 
ation of Britain in resuming the gold 
standard (see below; also ComMMon- 
WEALTH ). 

Evidently Chancellor Churchill's step 
in restoring the gold standard has es- 
tablished a new milestone in European 
recovery from the War. Nonetheless, 
the European outlook is still highly un- 
certain, with mutterings in the Balkans 
wain proving a disturbing factor. The 
British action may go far as a val- 
table example to other nations in halt- 
ing false economic doctrines regarding 
debts and currencies. This, plus the 
Experts’ Plan already in operation, is 
probably the most constructive step yet 
taken in War reconstruction abroad. 
Tourist travel from the U. S. to 
Europe this year promises to be enor- 
mous, and serves to pull up foreign 
currencies in terms of dollars no less 
than do imports here of European 


goods. 


Gold Money 


The outstanding event of the month 
perhaps of 1925—was the official res 
sumption, last week, of the gold stand 
ad in Britain. Chancellor Churchill! 
took his usual bold way. He resumed 
ly resuming. Credit and trade ir. the 
U.S. as well as abroad was -stimulated. 
His announcement showed how impres- 
sively Britain has buttressed her gold 
Wwsition to acquire a credit of $200,000,- 
(0 with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, as well as one for $100,- 
(0,000 with J. P. Morgan & Co. It 
‘probable that these credits will never 
e needed. In addition, the current 
bank of England statement. showed 
£155,742,000 in bullion, and Britain’s 
25 debt payment of $166,000,000 to 
uw Treasury on War debt account has 
Iready been “discreetly accumulated.” 
Thus the speculators who might doubt 
the ability of the British to remain on 
agold basis, and accordingly be inclined 
0 sell sterling “short,” depressing its 
rice in dollars, would be running into 
‘stone wall. The sharp punishment ad- 
ministered to such short. sellers of 
francs a year ago by the J. P. Morgan 
& Co. credit of $100,000,000 is still 
tearly remembered in speculative quar- 
ters, 

On the day of the Chancellor's an- 
houncement, sterling shot up from 
482% to $4.84, which is not far 
tough from the gold par of $4.8665 to 
call for any great British export of 
the yellow metal. 

The British resumption assures our 








credit system that its enormous accumu- 
lation of gold will not be negatived by 
refusal of foreign countries to return 
to the gold standard. Several European 
currencies will presumably follow the 
British example, especially those of 
Spain and the Scandinavian countries. 
Other countries, in worse condition as 
to depreciated currency and for the 
time doubtful as to the advisability of 
attempting gold resumption, began to 
take second thought as to their financial 
and currency aims. Even France is now 
wondering, not whether gold resump- 
tion is advisable, but when and how it 
will be possible. 


Fifth System 

The prospective merging of railroad 
systems from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard was already a complicated af- 
fair last winter. But it had apparently 
simmered down to the question as to 
just which small roads should be swal 
lowed up by the four big systems 
N. Y. Central, Peansylvania, Nickel 
Plate, Baltimore & Ohio. The little 
roads have seemingly got rather tired 
of being taken as canaries for. some- 
hody’s else cats. Accordingly, President 
Loree of the Delaware & Hudson an 
nounced plans, a few weeks ago, for a 
fifth Eastern system to include most of 
the small roads over whose disposition 
the four large systems were quarreling 
(Time, Apr. 27). 

Mr. Loree has long been recognized 
as a big president of a small road. He 
is not a theorist merely, but also a 
man of action. Swiftly he followed suit 
to the leasing of the Virginian by the 
Norfolk & Western (subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania) (Timer, May 4) by leas- 
ing the very desirable Buffalo, Roch 
ester & Pittsburgh R. R. for the D. & 
H. The lease will run for 999 years at 
a rental sufficient to pay a 6% dividend 
on the B. R. & P.’s $6,000,000 of pre- 
ferred and $10,500,000 common. stock. 
The leased line taps rich soft coal fields, 
and in turn leases several smaller car- 
riers, such as the Allegheny & Western, 
Allegheny Terminal, Clearfield & Ma 
honing and the Mahoning Valley. 

The “big four” have been busily en- 
gaged in watching the Nickel Plate pro- 
ceedings in Washington, and meanwhile 
the mice have been playing. Mr. Lo- 
ree’s next move in effecting his pro- 
posed “fifth system” will be carefully 
watched. 

No Groceries 

The time was when Chicago meat 
packers had become an important factor 
in distributing other food products. 
Their widespread agencies, with trans 
portation connections and refrigerator 
facilities, made it possible for them to 
distribute many grocery articles more 
cheaply than had been done previously. 

At this stage, political. interference 
came, based upon fears of a “Food 
Trust” as well as complaints by small 








$60,000 


For Your Time! 


Y OU provide for your fam- 
ily after death, through 
Life Insurance. But what pro- 
vision have you made for 
yourself against loss of time 
through accident or ill health? 
We recommend the following 
coverage: 
$60,000—loss of feet, hands 
or eyesight. 
$200 weekly for life—total 
disability. 
Additional payments for surgi- 
cal fees and hospital expenses. 
The average annual premium 
for such ample protection 
_ against loss of time is $184.15. 
Larger or smaller principal 
amounts at proportionate 
rates. 
Let us furnish you with full 
particulars. 


STUART W. JACKSON, INc. 
110 William St., New York City 


Stuart W. Jackson, INc., 
110 William 3t., New York City. 


Please send me full particulars. 
Name 

Address 

Date of Birth 


Occupation 


MEANS 


MODERATION 


“Moderate-Sized Loans” is the 
third of the Four Distinguishing 
Marks of Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds. These four Marks enable 
you to buy 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds with added sense of safety. 


It seems to us that Miller Bonds 
are better because the average 
amount of the bond issues is rela- 
tively small. We finance income- 
earning buildings of moderate size, 
easily marketable, widely distribu- 
ted. This is a kind of “diversifica- 
tion” which protects the investor. 


Mail the coupon today for de- 
scription of an attractive 7% First 
Mortgage Bond issue and Folder 
B-7805, describing all four of the 
Distinguishing Marks of Miller 
Bonds. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


Send Folder B-7805 and description of 
an issue of 


Miller 7%, Bonds 


in which no investor ever lost a dollar. 
Name 
Address 


City aud State. ....6%. 





By actual test 
this long range 
Naval type glass 
equats best Ger- 
man 1{0-power in- 
struments costing 
ever $100. 


Navy Man says 


Would be 
cheap at 30° 


Our Price For 


this 10-Po0w 7] 


yer 
Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULAR only 

OW can we afford to give this splen- 

did instrument at such a low price? 

Mr. H. G. Gould of Northome, Minn., 


writes, “I cannot see how such a glass can 
be sold for anything like the price you ask; 
$50 would be cheap for such a fine instru- 
ment!” By a fortunate purchase when 
francs were low we were able to get enough 
of these French super-power binoculars so 
we can now offer them at our amazing bar- 
gain price of only $27. 


Save Money—Order Now 


When the few glasses we have are gone this 
bargain offer may never be repeated. The next lot 
of these famous glasses will cost more. So ordet 
yours now. Glasses have large field, wonderful 
illumination and definition. Central focusing. All 
adjustments Heat and moisture proof. Weighs 
20 oz. Case and straps included. We will send 
you this fine instrument under our absolute 
money-back guarantee. Just mail the coupon now 
with remittance. Either the glass satisfies you in 

j 


every way or we refund your money at once. 
FREE Catalog of over 
200 glasses—$1 to $125 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All 
BRAND NEW. No “salvaged” war 
“seconds.”’ 


glasses or 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Pit..78 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Se ce eS eS Se eS eS eS Se OC Ce ee eee eee 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 245, Elmira N. Y. 

You may send me the French 10-Power Stere 
Prism Binocular, as described I enclose remittance of 
$27.00, but you are to return it promptly if 1 decicke 
to return the ass ( any reason 

Check this square if you wish us to send our cata- 
log only. 


Name 


Address 





carriers through the country from whom 
the packers bought. A long lawsuit 
followed, during which the packers pro- 
ceeded to get out of the grocery busi- 
ness except for the sale of meat prod- 
ucts. Now the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia has decreed that 
the packers can return to their original 
practises. But the packers are no longer 
interested. 

Swift & Co. has announced that it 
does not intend in the future to handle 
grocery Wilson & Co. and 
Cudahy & Co. have no intention of 
reéngaging in the business. After Ar- 
mour & Co. there is more doubt, al- 
though many predict that they too will 
not resume grocery wholesaling. 

The net result is that the small can 
ners have lost an invaluable market and 
distributing agency for their output, 
while consumers have probably had, as 
a result, to pay more’ for such goods 
than would have been possible had the 
large Chicago packing houses remained 
in the field. 


articles. 


. ” 
Largest “Industrials 
The question was raised again as to 
the “ten largest industrial companies” 
whose shares are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Selection de- 
pends largely upon the basis taken for 
point of total 
capitalization (including bonded indebt- 
capitalization) the 
ranking is as following: 


determining size. In 
edness and_ stock 


(". S. Steel, $2,126,000,000. 
Bethlehem Steel, $571,200,000. 
General Motors, $458,220,000. 
Armour & Co., $429,400,000. 

General Electric, $297,000,000, 

Swift & Co., $292,000,000. 

Du Pont de Nemours, $240,000,000. 
International Harvester, $215,000,000 
Allied Chemical, $191,464,000. 
American Tobacco, $179,900,000. 


In net working capital the ranking is 


as follows 


U. S. Steel, $427,661,000. 

General Electric, $226.677.000. 
General Motors, $172,968,000. 

Swift & Co., $163,438,000, 
International Harvester, $148,315,000. 
Armour & Co., $144,073,000 
3ethlehem Steel, $138,237,000. 

Allied Chemical, $99,085,000. 
American Tobacco, $92,586,000. 
Sears Roebuck, $68,174,000, 


Bank Failure 
Some time ago, the union miners in 


the bituminous coal fields enacted high- 
wage contracts with the operators. As a 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
sociates— Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs), 
John S. Martin (Books), Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News). Weekly Contributors—Niven 
Busch, John Farrar, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Aiexander Klemin, Dorothy McDowell, Peter 
Mathews, Wells Root, Preston Lockwood. 
Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden, Pres.; 
J. S. Martin, Vice-Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y 
lreas.; 236 E. 39th St., New York City. Sub 
scription rate, one year, postpaid: In the 
United States and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, 
$5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. For advertising rates 
address: Robert L. Johnson, Advertising Man- 
ager, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 
New England representatives, Sweeney & 
Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; West 
ern representatives, Powers & Stone, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern repre- 
sentative, F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title 
Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa.; Circulation Manager, 
Roy E, Larsen. Vol. V, No. 19. 





result, operating costs in the union soft 
coal fields shot up; and competition has 
proved difficult with the non-union fields 
of West Virginia, where lower costs 
enable operators to cut prices to con- 
sumers. 

The depression in the union bitumi- 
nous fields and the contrasting pros- 
perity in the non-union fields have pro- 
duced some interesting effects in other 
lines of business. The “coaler” rail- 
roads serving the non-union fields have 
enjoyed heavy traffic and large earn- 
ings, while those through the union 
fields have met declining haulage. 

Recently, the depression in the union 
fields has led to the closing of the First 
National Bank of Carnegie, Pa., and 
also of the Carnegie Trust Co. Both 
institutions were controlled by John A. 
Bell, prominent coal operator and poli- 
tician. Two years ago, Bell bought the 
Carnegie Coal Co. from its former 
owners, J. H. Sanford and J. T. M. 
Stoneroad, by issuing bonds and later 
hypothecating his stock to meet charges 
on them. The banks were holders of 
the bonds; and when payment on them 
was no longer possible because of de- 
pression in the coal business, it became 
necessary to close the two Carnegie 
Banks, and also to resell the Carnegie 
Coal Co. stock to Messrs. Sanford and 
Stoneroad. 


Hunters’ Union 


Reports promulgated by the Russian 
Information Bureau declared that, on 
Feb. 1, the All-Russian Union of Pro- 
fessional Hunting Codperatives had en- 
rolled 230,000 families. Although this 
figure (if correct) is but a small part 
of the 9,000,000 individuals who are 
more or less dependent upon hunting, it 
was estimated to represent nearly a third 
of the several million Russians whose 
lives are spent in the chase. Russian 
fur-getting thus takes its place as one 
of the organized occupations in the 
world. The organization is less than 
two years old. 

At*the same time, it was announced 
that Russian fur and game exports last 
year amounted to $75,000,000—second 
only to grain. And it was pointed out 
that sable was pig more than its 
weight in gold: 36 pounds of gold are 
worth 21,000 a rubles, whereas 36 
pounds of sable (180 skins) are worth 
22,500 gold rubles ($11,565). 


Educational Tours 


For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 
67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instruction and credit 
if desired 


For full particulars address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours Division 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
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How fifteen minutes’ reading made me 
than eight hours’ work 


more money 


good 

“You're 
said, “‘and you 
but, frankly, 
interesting.” 


He gave 
stiff body 
honest,’ he 
work hard, 
you’re not 


mea 
blow. 


It was a 
evening. 
one man 
another: 
that 
man?” 


Says a prominent business man: 


MADE more money last year than 

I made in the five years before. 

Yet I did not work any harder. 
\ctually, I worked fewer hours and 
had much more time for golf, travel 
and enjoying my friends. 


“There is a mistaken idea, in 
many men’s minds, that hard work 
is all that is required for success. 
Horses do hard work and get noth- 
ing but their board. Day laborers 
do hard work and remain day 
borers always. Clerks hard 
work. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred stay clerks; the hundredth be- 
comes an executive, but not by work 
alone, by discovering a secret that 
the others could turn to their own 
alvantage if they only would—but 
they don’t. 


do 


“T believe I have a right to speak 
with authority about this, because I 
lave proved everything I say by my 
wn experience. I have increased 
my earnings more by 15 minutes’ 
teading a day than I ever did by 8 
hours’ work. 





“The secret is very simple. To 
think straight and talk interestingly 


There is magic in 15 minutes a day— 


if you know how to use them. 


The 


secret is told in a free book; send 


for it today—now. 


ft 


‘f 
¢ 
VA 


, 


wonderful 


heard 


say to 
“Who is 


interesting 


is easy—if you can spare even 15 
minutes a day, and will spend those 
15 minutes in pleasant, profitable 
reading along lines recommended by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. — 
“From his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching—forty years of 
it as President of Harvard Univer- 
sity—Dr. Eliot chose a few books 
for the most famous library in the 
world; a library which I keep al- 
ways close to my chair, and 
which is so arranged with notes 
and reading courses that you can 
get from it—as I did—the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the cul- 
ture and the interesting 
viewpoint which every 
university strives to 


easy 


give.” 

You will find below a 
coupon which will bring 
you a remarkable little 
free book that gives the 
plan, scope and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


eee TS 


country clubs 
their members with 
Many a prospective 
member fails to be elected. 
Nobody wants to work of 
play with a dumb-bell. 


Leading 
cnoose 


care, 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about these famous Harvard 
Classics. 

The free book tells how Dr. 
Eliot and his associates undertook 
to select the 418 great masterpieces 
that contain what he calls “the 
essentials of a liberal education,” 
and how he has so arranged it that 
even 15 minutes a day are enough. 

“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 
little free meant a big step 
forward in business and social life, 
and it showed the way 
to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


he y ix 


me besides 


You are cordially invited to 
have a copy of this useful and 
entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any 
kind. Merely tear off the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Se eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


‘ . 1 . 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book 
to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
ADDRESS 
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3238 HCH-L 
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Anthology total darknes. 
T . iain Tenens ~_ . ; ( 
THE Best News STORIES Of 1924— Madame 
edited by Joseph Anthony and Wood- shen) was 
pred Morrison — Small, Maynard Vietorien | 
($2.50). He who writes for him who fi jnown stor 
reads as he runs must learn to B about Serge 
write as he runs. For the latter's as- f Lefebvre (J 
sistance, there is the who-what-where- Duke of D: 
when-how formula for first paragraphs, chisseuse (Vv 
with its variations peculiar to various J puards. She 
copy-desks, But within the narrow con- varnishing « 
fines of a formula, triteness 1s escapable ff quired the ni 
only by the unusually agile-minded re- rather free’ 
porter. The editors of this anthology § coyth—Ep, 
have selected 70 examples of such agility 
—straight reporting, foreign correspond- 7 
ence, sport, “features,” human interest, Non-can 
interviews and personality stories from fy, 
“the vast and sprawling newspaper f New York, \ 
ae ae 2 2 de Gentlemen : 
field,” apologizing for necessary omis- Tee take 
sions but not for the merits of any lege and writ 
inclusion. ~ Loe iy 
° . ‘), which 
“Mars kept his date with Mother ought to let 
Earth a few minutes after midnight f % myself, te 
- ee “ye tate | did not desery 
this morning. e made that date in about it; there 
1804. Shy bachelor, it will be the year pany ed funn; 
. ma tree-heart 
2007 before he comes back courting BF by those ont 
again”—readers of The New York Eve- roy Mae s 
04 ye ae ae fs or blasphemis 
ning Post may recognize Reporter Dud- Fin an undergr 
ley Nichols’ astronomical report of last ms dear M 
subscription; | 
August. 2 for I like Tin 
A story by Reporter Jack De Witt gives and the 
of the Council Bluffs (lowa) Non- 
parcil, began: “ ‘There's a lot of good 
fellows o > road nowadays, ms wars 
fellows on the _ ad lays, seem Shivering 
like we're getting a better class of 
hoboes, if you know what I mean.’ It - N 
was a railroad man speaking. The Bur- f Gentlemen: 
lington railroad yards were _ hideous ~e8 “song 16 
. re ~ a eek e you refer to * 
with noises of the night, hissing of P ting to the 
steam and dull clanging of bells. ...” — some lig 
~ . . . or it is part 
From the St. Paul Dispatch, there especially fn tt 
appeared a highly amusing story, by = Story is si 
Do ie .. anne. P “the of recruit beit 
Reporter Julian Sargent, about the gir ie eaten 
of the athletic nose’; from the Baltt J non-commission 
more Sun, an ingenious piece involving le 
a Chinaman whom the police mistook fated the idea 
for a Yellow Peril when he did his own a 
° er 
surveying for a new laundry. caused much 1 
Of 39 newspapers represented in the 
table of contents, 6 were Far Westin 
wae 8 Asani S om. 6 ECred: | 
sheets, 9 Midwestern, 4 Southern, Credit D 
Manhattan, 2 New England. No Phila- > 
° . a ME 
delphia paper contributed anything J y,, York. N.” 
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Herewith are excerpts from letters > ng la 
come to the desks of the editors during and Mi I wa: 
7 + feand } Ay 
the past week. They are selected pre Boia. i hy 
marily for the information they contam had nothing wl 
cither supplementary to, or corrective mere,” 
. . . ye ya 
of, news previously published in TIME § Vice President 
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These extra rows of fine flexible Sraw braid make 
the brim soft where it touches your head. 


“The distinguishing 
feature of the KNOX 
Qomnfit”suaw hat is the 
extra rows of flexible 
braid next the crown 
—not to mention 


theKNOX/abel 
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Washerwoman Duchess ra 
te ” TIME New Y ork, NoMa 
* / New York, N. Y. April 27, 1925. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Knox Comfit’”’ has the unique New, York, Apri iit. 


I have taken part in many heated discus 

sions about Madame Sans Géne and, knowing I Time 

you have put many minds at ease in the pass BNew York, N, 
{ trust you will be able to enlighten me ot & Gentlemen: 
this subject. Is there any accent on the lat In your issue 
“oe in Gene? And did such a person ev Beolumn, you spe 
Péinian realtors.’’ 
May I call yi 


feature of conforming to the exact shape of every head. 
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exist or was she merely a fictitious character? 


poleon” and Encyclopedias and still remain in 
total darkness. 
SHEILA O'CONNELL. 
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Victorien Sardou, based on a 


chissecuse (washerwoman) to the French 
varnishing over her early manners, ac- 


rather freely translated as Mrs. Un- 
couth.—Eb. 


Non-canceling Criticism 


trom Time Cambridge, Mass. 
paper New York, N, Y. Apr. 24, 1925. 
winnie Gentlemen : 


May | take an Original Subscriber’s privi 
lege and write to you about your review of 
the parody Lampoon (Timer, Apr. 27, Page 
18), which I have just read? 1 think you 


any 


other ught to let someone else from Harvard, if 
night not myself, tell your readers that the issue 

a} jid not deserve all the hard words you wrote 
te im about it; there was much of it that was quite 


honestly funny, and the whole of it was done 
ina free-hearted spirit not always appreciated 
by those who, like your reviewer, take this 
world ve-ry seriously. After all, why look 
for blasphemies and insults to good people 
in an undergraduate prank? 

My dear Mr. Editor, I do not cancel my 
subscription; I shall renew it next February, 
for I like Time and appreciate the service it 
gives and the lively way in which it is run. 

KENNETH CONANT. 
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’ h TIME ie San Francisco, Calif. 

ae New York, N. Y Apr. 27, 1925. 

Bur- Gentlemen : 

ideous On Page 16 in the Apr. 20 issue of Time, 
5 you refer to “Getting the wind up” as puz 

ng ol tling to the lexicographers. I think I can 


throw some light upon the origin of the term, 
for it is part of a story that went around, 
especially in the ranks of the Royal Fusiliers. 
The story is somewhat as follows: 

\ recruit being detailed for some rather haz 


1 irl : r 
gir ardous undertaking was rcprimanded by a 


Balti- J non-commissioned officer tor allowing his knees 
lving |? shake; the inference peing that he was 
olving J... ‘ ’ : \ 
‘ ' embling with fright. But the recruit repudi 
istook ated the idea and countered with the state 


ment that the wind got up his trouser legs. 
I remember the story quite well, for it 


caused much merriment. 
J. W. Nasu 


is own 


rn, 
Phila- 


ything 


Credit Due 
Time 

New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

\s President of the Woman's World Fair, 
I would like to correct the impression which 
ws =f ou have given (in the issue of Apr. 27, Page 

‘), that Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
. was the originator of the Woman’s World 

Fair, 
_ 


The idea of the Fair originated with Miss 
Helen who afterwards became thx 


Chicago, 111 
Apr. 28, 1925. 


Bennett, 


letters maging Director of the Fair. She gave 
: the idea to a number of women, who incor 
during porated. I was made President of the Fair 
sd pri- and Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick was 
‘ ade one of the members of the Board. She 
-ontam had nothing whatever to do with organizing 


the Fair nor was she its ‘‘Prophetess. 
yes, tate was closed on Saturday by the 
lee President of the United States and was 
a tremendous success. 
LoutsrE pE Koven Bowen, 
(Mrs. Joseph T. 
N.Y, 


‘1925. a 
Realtor 

Time 

New York, N, Y, 
Gentlemen: 

In your issue of Apr. 27, Page 16, second 


co , ‘.! . . 
umn, you speak of “circumventing Cartha 
simian realtors.” 


May I call your attention to the fact that 


vective 
TIME. 
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discus 
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the last 
on ever 


Mich. 


1925. 


Lansing, 
Apr. 27, 


| have digested dictionaries, “Lives of Na- 


Madame Sans Géne (pronounced san- 
then) was a play written in 1893 by 
well- 
known story of the Napoleonic period 
about Sergeant Pierre Francois Joseph 
Lefebvre (later made general, marshal, 
Duke of Danzig) who married a blan- 


guards. She, Catharine Hubscher, never 


quired the nickname Madame Sans Géne, 
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This Accurate Watch Keeps 


America’s Crack Trains 
on Schedule a 


Why the fastest trains in 
the world are timed 
with this watch 


pr 


“WVHAT TIME HAVE YOU?” Ask 
this question of a group of business 
men. Out come their watches. One 








The Twentieth Century Limited 
speeding along the shores of the 
Hudson River. This is one of the 
famous fliers timed by the Ham- 
ilton. (Picture reproduced from 
an oil painting, copyright, 1923, 
by the New York Central Rail- 
toad Co.) 


The watch to the left is the Decae 
gon design. Below is the woman’s 
Tonneau model wrist watch, 
Hamilton Watches may be had in 
yellow, white or green gold—14K 
or filled, plain or engraved. 
Prices $48 to $250. 


— — 


watch is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad 
men. If there is any variation it is 
usually only a matter of seconds. Yet 
it is so very easy for every business 
and professional man to have a watch 
as unfailingly accurate as the railroad 
man’s. When you buy a watch get 
the make he uses. 





racy is capacity to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is an indi- 
vidual piece of fine mechanism, 
tested and re-tested until final 
accuracy is obtained. 

Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Hamilton today. He can show 
you Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches for men and charming 
wrist watches for women. Send 
for a copy of our new illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Timekeeper.”’ 
Address Dept. 6-C 2, Hamilton Watch 


Company, on the Lincoln Highway, 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


atch 


Uccuracy 


For thirty years there has been 
one watch that has been generally 
favored on America’s railroads, a 
watch that has earned the unique 
distinction of being called “‘The 
railroad timekeeper of America.” 
This watch of accuracy fame is the 
Hamilton. It rides in cab and coach 
of such famous fliers as the Twen- 
tieth Century, the California Lim- 
ited, the Broadway Limited, and 
the Olympian. When you buy a 
Hamilton, accuracy is assured. 


The secret of Hamilton’s accu- 


The Watch of Railroad 














reduces waistline 3 
inches—in 3 weeks ! 


You can try the same method for 
ten days FREE 
No Medicine No Dieting No exercise 
With no effort at all 


Waistline and 
writes Ivan 


Abdomer 


WwW. J 


“wy AM returning my Automatic 
ducer by insured parcel post today,” 
Postmaster of Erroll, N. H. 

“Will you please make it smaller for me, for I can | 
together still too loose. I am more than 
with the 


and it is 


Reducer. 
| 








cool, comtortable, 
material. 
Something entirely new 


massages away the fatty tissue with every breath you take 
step you make. 


You can now try it—FREE 





Dr. Tuomas Lawton, Dept. 110-E, 

19 W. 70th St., New York City 
Please send me complete description o 
and Abdomen Reducer. Also details of 


Name M 











* * ) 
the only person eligib'e to the use of the term | 


“realtor’’ must be a member in good stand 
ing of a local real estate board which, in 
turn, is a member of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. This ruling has been 
upheld by many courts, A few of the cases 
are: St. Louis Court, Mar. 17, this year; 


the Circuit Court of the City of Norfolk, Va., 





June 16, 1924; District Court of Weber 
County, Utah, July 2, 1924; Circuit Court of | 
Wayne County, Mich., Nov. 3, 1924. 

Each local board and each member thereof 
in joining the National Association must sub 
scr to the National Code of Ethics, which 
code is based on the Golden Rule. 

It is not very probable that there is a Re 











Estate Board in the Carthage that you m 
tion. There may be real estate men or brokers | 
in Carthage but no “realtors.” | 
| 
FE. M. Hoven | 
| 
Error 
Timi | ( 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
... on Page 3 of Time, April 27, i 
article entitled, ““Three Oracles, Nine Priests,” 
under the general head Supreme Court, . 
you state that, in arriving at a decision ,of 
. : -- > 
the Court, “each Justice, beginning with the } 
scnior, gives his opinion in turn.”’ My opinion | 
. | 
had always been that to relieve the junior 
nembhe 7 he mbs pa « ] ’ 
members of the embarrassment and uninter 
tional intellectual intimidation which would 
be consequent upon a practice such as you 
mention, the exact reverse is followed and 
the opinion of the junior members of the 
Court is first taken. I am, this morning, it 


formed by the Office of the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court that there has been no change 
in the former practice and that this latter 


please l 
I have reduced my waistline 3 inches and 


have lost 24 pounds in weight in less than three weeks 

Such letters are pouring in each day upon Dr. Thomas 
Lawton, inventor of Dr. Lawton’s Automatic Waistline arc 
Abdomen Reducer. Hundreds of these reducers, which ovici 
nal'y fit snugly, are being returned to be made smaller The 
summer is the best season for quick reduction. Men anil 
women throughout t country are regaining their normal, 
symmetrical figures through this wonderful device, which is 


well ventilated and made of special reducing 


Do not confuse Dr. Lawton’s Automatic Waistline and Abdomen 
Reducer with ordinary rubber belts and gird’es. True, it does what 
they do—AND MORE In the center and on the inner side is the 
patented Vacuum Massage Applicator, which gently, persistently— 


under which I am to be the sole judge of the 








Loses 24 pounds +--+ 


r Re 


\rno, 


ice it 


with every 


Its results are so sure so immediate—that we want you t ee 
what it will do for you in a brief ten days—at our risk. Tear off the 
attached coupon. Sign your name. It will bring a complete descrij 
tion of this remarkable reducer. Also full details of our FREI 
OFFER which permits you to wear the Automatic Waistline and 
Abdomen Reducer for 10 full days—at our risk. You are to be the 
sole judge of its ability to reduce your waistline and abdomen. I 
you are not entirely satisfied it costs you nothing 

Use this coupon now 
Send it today. Right now while it is handy. You cannot afford to 
miss this opportunity to reduce WITH NO EFFORT AT ALL, 


f your Automatic Waistline 
your FREE TRIAL OFFER 


ficiency of your device. 


DR. LAWTON ALSO MAKES THE ABOVE DEVICE IN HIP LENGTH CORSET FORM, FOR WOMEN 


(Sr en en RR A NN 





procedure is, as far as he knows, still the 


rule. 
In citing this possibly inconsequential error, 


I do it in good nature and wish to add my 
congratulations upon the exceedingly high 
character of your publication and my per 
sonal appreciation of its value to me. 


Ernest H. VAN Fossan. 
Attorney at Law 


Subscriber Van Fossan is entirely 
right.—Ep. 
Hedges 
TIME Lacon, III 
New York, N. \ Apr, 28, 1925. 


Gentlemen: 

You mention fossils of mid-Pleistocene crea 
tures, mastodon tusks and dinosaurs’ shoulder 
blades while 10,000 readers are disappointed: 
Because your wonderfui publication pauses 
not to mention (or at least we haven’t noticed 
it), drops not a single tear at the passing of 
that sublime character, your own townsman, 
Job E. Hedges. 

Henry E. Jacoss. 

Job Elmer Hedges, native of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was graduated from Prince- 
ton and took a law degree from Colum 
bia University. He entered politics, 
where his good stories, his oratory, his 
wit, his common sense and his legal 
ability won him popularity and admira- 
tion in New York. He ran for Gover- 
nor of that state in 1912 on the Repub- 
lican ticket when the party was split, 
and he had no chance of victory. He 








| 


phasized all attacks upon it; and ol 


took his defeat philosophically, humor- 
ously. In 1922, he married—for the 
first time. 22, last, at the age 





On Feb. 22, 
of 62, he died of angina pectoris. 

Subscriber Jacobs errs in describing 
Mr. Hedges as a townsman of Ting, 
which is townless.—Eb. 


Lost Dividends 
TIME 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Could you in some way, in any form yoy 
may see fit, introduce the following matter 
in your columns? 

The following is the text of the matter, an 
my wife and I are the sufferers: 

An elderly couple (combined ages 142) 
owned stock in the Fitchburg & Lowell R. R. 
In July, 1920, the Boston & Maine R. R 
absorbed these stocks which were paying goo 
dividends. Since that time not one cent has 
heen paid the stockholders; and as the divi 
dends comprised one-half the income of these 







Mr. 
List 


St. Thomas, V. |, 
Apr. 4, 1925. 




















people, it is of course a serious matter to 
them. It seems some way should be foun 
to reimburse those stockholders who had 





Ameri 
















their perfectly good investment, paying reg 
ular dividends, ruthlessly snatched from 
them. ‘ 

I am much interested in your valuabk Fight 
News-Magazine and am doing quite a litth : 
(the best I can) in obtaining subscribers in Fight 
these Islands; and shall esteem it a great . 
favor if you can see your way to help us Fight 
get back our lost dividends. Fight 
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Meet | 

Meet 1 

Born. To King Victor Emmanuel, Meet 1 

a grandson, Giorgio, son of Princess Mine ; 
Yolanda and Count Calvi di Bergolo; is why é 

. . $s why you 
in Pinerolo, Italy. 

sobs This n 

Engaged. Gratia Buell Houghton, blindness, 

niece of the U. S. Ambassador to Great J and philose 






second 





Britain, to Alan G. Rinehart, 
son of Mary Roberts Rinehart, famed 
novelist. 





The He 











eres Brings 
Engaged. Miss Harriet Lowder, 
daughter of Frank O. Lowden, one- The Hy 
time (1917-21) Governor of Illinots, 
to Albert F. Madlener Jr. of Chicago. Discuss 






readers to | 
The He 






Married. Roger Wethered, famed 










British golfer, to Miss Elizabeth It tries 
Cavendish Bentinck, daughter Of Fhe insincere 
Lord Charles Cavendish Bentinck; 1! e's, 
London. Mr, Fé 

wnable to d 
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Died. Charles F. Kent, 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Bib- 
lical Literature at Yale University; 
Mount Carmel, Conn., after a long ill- 
ness. He was the editor of a “Shorter 
Bible” which, critics averred, omitted 
all favorable references to liquor, em- 
















many other religious works. 











McKeever, 00, 
Acting President and large stock: 
holder of the Brooklyn National 
League Baseball Club; in Brooklyn, 
of influenza. It was at the funera 
of President Charles H. Ebbets 
whom he succeeded, that he contracte 
a fatal cold. 





Edward J. 


Died. 














Every r 
scribe for th 
department * 
vithout sayii 

The Hal 











Died. Mme. Alexandrine Gabrielle 
Meley Zola, 86, widow of the famet 
. - ‘ ° r ae D. ‘ 
French novelist, Emile Zola; in Paris 
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Subscribe Today for This Magazine 


Haldeman-Julius Monthly 


Mr. Haldeman-Julius Has Added Another Magazine to His 
List of Publications Because He Feels There is a Serious 
Need for a Publication That Will Brush Away the Cob- 
webs of Medieval Superstition, That Will Present 
Reactions to Life in an Honest, Fearless Manner 


America Needs a Magazine That Will— 


Fight intolerance— 

Fight censorship of ideas— 

Fight mass as well as class tyranny— 
Fight for the truth— 


America Needs a Magazine That Wili— 


Meet new ideas— 

Meet new viewpoints— 

Meet new valuations of religious concepts— 

Meet minds that have no shady “causes” to protect—That 
is why you will like the Haldeman-Julius Monthly. 

This magazine is needed in this day of prejudice, bigotry, 
blindness, interested propaganda, ignorant assaults on science 
and philosophy. 


The Haldeman-Julius Monthly— 


Brings out a civilized viewpoint; it strives to avoid fads— 


The Haldeman-Julius Monthly-—- 


Discusses serious and light subjects, trying to stimulate its 
readers to independent thought. 
The Haldeman-Julius Monthly is dignified, and yet informal. 


It tries to avoid taking things too seriously, and yet never 
be insincere. 


Mr. Haldeman-Julius is doing in the Monthly what he is 
wnable to do in the Weekly, owing to restrictions of space. 

The Haldeman-Julius Weekly is a wide-awake forum, in 
which its readers join in many a merry discussion. 

In the Haldeman-Julius Monthly the editor is more thor- 
ough, more sweeping, more inclusive. The Haldeman-Julius 
Monthly is a voice for the civilized, for the free-spirited, for 
the haters of sham and humbug. 

Of course, you will not agree with everything Mr. Halde- 
nan-Julius and his contributors say in the Monthly. He doesn’t 
expect you to. If you disagree, you will be permitted to cross 
lnees with him on the first page of the Weekly. This is why 
persons who read the Weekly should also subscribe for the 
Monthly, because the Monthly is the basis of many debates and 
tntroversies in the Weekly, and unless you read the Monthly 
jou will be unable to follow intelligently the issues under debate. 

Every reader of the Haldeman-Julius Weekly should sub- 
stibe for the Haldeman-Julius Monthly. If the readers like the 
department “What the Editor Is Thinking About” then it goes 
without saying that they will like his Monthly. 

The Haldeman-Julius Monthly is a beautifully printed mag- 


azine, on fine egg-shell paper, bound in an attractive cover. It is 
5Y, by 8% inches in size and contains 64 pages of text. It will 
print advertisements very sparingly, giving as little space as 
possible to them and insisting at all times that the advertisements 
shall deal only with books and educational subjects. Mechani- 
cally, the Haldeman-Julius Monthly is a triumph. Every effort 
is made to have it look as good as the matter it contains. 

The Haldeman-Julius Monthly began publication with 9,000 
subscribers. It is now only 6 months old and already has 83,000 
subscribers. We are anxious to increase our family of readers 
to 50,000 at once. If the readers will subscribe promptly, using 
the blank below, we will be able to reach our goal of 50,000 
subscribers very shortly. 

Help us obtain 50,000 subscriptions by sending in your sub- 
scription today. Please do not delay. 

The Haldeman-Julius Monthly is an expensively printed 
magazine of 64 pages, but the price is low—only $1.50 for a 
year’s subscription (12 numbers). 


$1.50 for 12 Numbers of Haldeman-Julius 
Monthly 


Become a subscriber—get your name on the subscription list 
before the next number goes into the mails. We print only a few 
file copies above our actual subscription list. In order to make 
sure of getting the Haldeman-Julius Monthly please send in 
your subscription now. 


Show that you approve of Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ educational 
efforts by subscribing for his magazine. You may depend on 
this editor giving you your money’s worth. 


Haldeman-Julius Monthly is not sold on newsstands. 


Subscription for Haldeman-Julius 


Monthly 


Haldeman-Julius Monthly, Dept. X-328, Girard, Kansas 


Enclosed please find $1.50 which is payment in full for 
@ year’s subscription to the Haldeman-Julius Monthly. 
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Sirk Witt1am OSLER 
Age 63 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By Harvey CusHING 

HE publication of the Life of Osler 

by his friend and disciple, Harvey 
Cushing, is an event. Osler’s profound in- 
fluence pervaded the whole of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. His name was a 
talisman wherever medicine was taught, 
studied, or practised. The variety of his 
interests, and his enormous powers of 
work, made his life a kaleidoscope of pub- 
lic activity. It is impossible to read fifty 
pages of this book without realizing that 
Osler was indeed a very great man. It 
is not technical, and the layman will per- 
haps be even more struck than the pro- 
fessional by the picture which the “Life” 
gives of the profession as a whole. The 
secret of a wonderful life is unfolded in 
these pages. 

Two Volumes. Large 8vo. 1442 pages. 
With two  photogravure frontispieces, 
thirty-three halftone plates, and six collo- 
types. The binding is blue cloth with gilt 
lettering. 

Price in a box $12.50 net 
{t booksellers or from the publisher 


Oxrorp UNIversITY Press 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


CAMP ON TROUT 
STREAM 


in White Mountains 


Situated 114 miles from railroad 
station, Warren, New Hampshire; 
10 hours from New York City. 
House bungalow type with large 
living room and 5 bedrooms in 
main house. Running spring 
water, hot and cold, in each room. 
Separate servants bungalow to 
accommodate 3 servants. Garage 
for 2 cars, with bedroom for 
chauffeur. Tennis court. Six 
miles from Lake Tarleton Club 
golf course. Will sell, or rent 
furnished to suitable party. Apply 
for particulars to C. H. Newman, 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 


Send for Your FREE Copy 


Write today fer FREE copy of \ Model 
Home Library’? prepared by the Committee on 
Literature of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Entertaining and worth-while books for 
every member of the family—should be in every 
American home. Send now—no obligation. 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 
Dept. B-100 320 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


“THE AMERICAN EMPIRE” and “THE 
NEXT STEP,” by Scott Nearing, two 
volumes in cloth for one dollar. Send 
orders to Robert L. Leslie, Publisher, 
325 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 





with PRIDE 


POINT 


After a cursory view of TiME’s 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 


sen points with pride to: 


A white bear with blood-stained feet. 
(Page 16, column 2.) 


The friend of Abdul Hamid II. (P. 





17, col. 2.) 
The dorsal of Sapodilla Tom. It 
was lifted and was gone. (P. 17, col. 


3.) 





Longer literary trousers. (P. 14, 


col. 1.) 


An income sufficient for Mrs. Bryan 
and himself. (P. 4, col. 3.) 

“The greatest stateman in the world.” 
(?. 5, 00L 2) 


An unembittered fisherman. (P. 


col. 1.) 


A curse upon idealism—revived. (P. 


12, col. 2.) 

A deft and decorative touch. (P. 15, 
col. 3.) 

Somnolent picnickers under willow 


trees. (P. 16, col. 1.) 


The brightest boy in the class. (P. 
14, col. 1.) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


A tower of Babel quickly erected. 


(Page 3, column 3.) 


A hairless, scrubbed and _ tasteless 
(P. 15, col. 2.) 


“glug, glug.” (P. 


eunuch. 


“Glug,” 18, col. 3.) 


“Youthful sardines wholesale 


assassinations.” (P. 9, col. 2.) 


“Ve critics” whose actions must b« 
explained. (P. 4 col. 1.) 


Soulless women. (P. 4, col. 3.) 


The explorations of a fly. (P. 5, col. 


1.) 


A secret inter-Anglo-Saxon plot. (VP. 


2, col. 3.) 


An accident in the Polish Corridor. 
(P. 10, col. 3.) 


Shy bachelor, who makes but three 
dates in 203 years. (P. 28, col. 3.) 


Large black boars. (P. 13, col. 1.) 


ee 
Bush Terminal Printing Corporation, Brooklyn, New York 








AS ieee 
Niagara.to the Sea 


a 


The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation, Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working Shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre and the renowned 
Saguenay River, with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity” higher than 
Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “‘Niagara 
to the Sea,” including map and guide, to JOHN 
F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., 222 C. S. L. Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


SSUCCSCSSC CESS CRS EEEEEREEREeREeEeeeeEEES janney: 


Why Take 
The Chance? 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative ad- 
vice of your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that ap- 
pears in the May issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help 
solve your investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


<< 
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EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French bat- 
tlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine —.Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, wonderful 
sightseeing programs with best guides. Our new 
booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Building, Boston 


/Your Boy’s Crucial Years 


are from 8 to 14, Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 


School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 
— 
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ATLANTA AND LOWRY 
NATIONAL BANK 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Mann-made Products 
include 


Blank Books 


Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithographing 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 


descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment 


A message 


that inspires 


Confidence 


HEN you meet a man for the first time, some 
part of your impression of him is made by his 
appearance; the quality and cut of his clothes. 


In the same way, the business messengers you send out 
convey an impression of your institution by their very 
appearance, regardless of the message they may carry. 
Thus it is important that your letterheads, bill-heads 
and other printed matter not only be given a good 
quality of paper but also be printed by a process that 
will reproduce the exact effect for which you are 
striving. 


Perhaps the largest department of our business is that 
concerned with lithographing and printing from steel. 
Expert designers, skilled engravers and experienced 
pressmen combine their efforts, backed by the very 
newest mechanical equipment, to give you supremely 
fine work in this field. — 


Thus your business messages, when written on Mann- 
made letterheads, inspire a confidence that assures a 
readier acceptance of the message they are intended to 
convey. 

Samples of letterheads, etc., done by lithographing 

or by printing from steel will be gladly submitted on 

request. Prices on work of this sort, special folders or 


the like, will be furnished if we are supplied with the 


specifications as to size, quantity and stock desired. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J 





No method of forecasting has ever 
proved 100% accurate. The Brookmire 
Service does not pretend to absolute 
mechanical perfection. It does, how- 
ever, claim consistent, profitable 
accuracy, based on a 21-year record, 
The chart at the left explains the 
reason for the steady growth of the 
Brookmire clientele, 
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150% Profit 
in 18 months 
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The Results of 
Definite Recommendations 


1923 - - - 1924 


a —_— 
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Can Market Trends 
Be Foreseen? 


The Answer to a Question Thousands Have Asked 


WENTY-ONE years ago a group of practical business- 
men discovered that there was a sequence of events leading 
up to the long movements in security values, where prices | 
changed 10, 20, 30 points. It struck them that it might be pos- In the Fall of 1923 Brookmire’s 
sible to identify, weigh and balance the factors indicating the spe ee Bae agen erg 
coming of these events so they would prove a reliable guide to the average net gain of 
long stock market movements. ae oie 
For years they experimented, until finally a formula was 
worked out which proved accurate under every test. Then, and 
only then, was this formula expanded to a service—the Brook- 


mire Economic Service. 
Since that time this service has become the guide that thou- 
sands of investors have used to build outside incomes through 


== i 
successful investment. It has been the means whereby wise, 


careful men have quickly achieved financial independence.  ——L___d 
Advice on What and When to Buy | In February, 1924, Brookmire's 


The Brookmire Service is designed primarily for the average man with see Gee oe .. a 
money to invest. He does not need to be an “insider,” familiar with the had declined nearly 10% 

ins and outs of Wall Street. The Service is presented in a concise, straight- 
forward, definite manner which any one can grasp easily and quickly. The 
Brookmire Analyst contains a forecast of the general trend of the market. 
It gives advice when securities should be bought and sold and designates 
specific issues. In other words, it tells you what to buy and when to buy it. 

Conditions affecting permanent investment issues are discusesd monthly 
in the Investment Opportunity Bulletin. Individual bonds are analyzed 
and sound long or short term bonds, depending on the future outlook, are 
suggested for purchase. 

In other words, Brookmire places at your disposal comprehensive and 
expert service on your investments. It gives facts, not tips. There is no 
guess work. It is scientific, accurate. 

Can You Afford to Delay? 

When you buy or sell securities your efforts should be rewarded. Why 
not be sure? Thousands are building up their estates through the aid of 
the Brookmire Service. Certainly, at a cost of only a fraction of the 
amount you invest, reliable advice is too cheap to be without. The 
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In June, 1924, purchases were again 
recommended and industrial aver- 

ages advanced 35% 

Thus, in less than a year and 
a half speculation on a 50% 
margin would show a profit of 
over 150%; $25,000 in the fall 
of 1923 increased to $62,500 at 


oz0 


These are 


coupon mailed today will bring complete information free. Isn’t a service 
proved by 21 years of consistent success, and regarded as indispensable by 
thousands of investors throughout the country at least worth investigating? 
Mail the coupon now. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


Philadelphia Cleveland 


Columbus 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 


Cincinnati 


Boston St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Detroit 


Please send free pamphlets T.M. describing your Investment Service. 


the end of 1924. 
not unusual cases. 
They are simply fair examples 
of the accuracy of Brookmire 
recommendations over a suc- 
cessful record of twenty years 
of market forecasting. Can 
you show as profitable a 
record? 
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